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EDITORIAL... 


The Goblins Will Get You 


So many new ideas are being experimented with in the classroom because of 
the impetus given by the progressive education movement, that it might be wise 
for those of us in commercial education to take inventory of our present ma- 
terial. We hear much today of the following supposed facts: The social studies 
group wants certain socialized commercial subjects, such as commercial law, 
business correspondence, and possibly salesmanship, added to its department 
offerings. The mathematics department is undermining our present, everyday- 
business subject in the hope that it will slide gracefully into the mathematics 
field where students can be given more adequate training in basic arithmetic 
computation. The English department fears for the results if business corre- 
spondence is not taught by an English teacher. Are old jealousies that existed in 
the earlier days between the various departments and subject matter groups 
coming to the fore again? 


Perhaps in certain specific instances these fears are based upon tangible 
evidences, but it is to be questioned whether any group is looking with possessive 
eyes at any other subject field. 


If we contact the teachers of mathematics, we can easily see that they are 
quite worried about the recent attacks that have been made upon the mathe- 
matics program. The fact that the enrollments in mathematics in the general 
field are decreasing gives much food for thought. The English department is 
being subjected to the perennial criticism of failing to teach the child to read, 
to write, and to spell. The science department is under a cloud because studies 
seem to show that even after taking work in science, the student does not learn 
any scientific methods of approach, procedure, and reasoning of which he was 
not already in possession. 


Then, what have we in commercial education to fear? Shall we remain self- 
satisfied because enrollments in commercial education are on the increase? 
Those who take a long-time view of the situation realize the growing importance 
of a critical evaluation of our present material. Is our program consistent with 
the newer philosophy of commercial education? Is our program of requirements 
too rigid? Should the student be given a wider range of elective choice? Is a 
course in commercial law absolutely essential? Should a year of bookkeeping be 
required of every commercial student on the tenth-grade level, or should work in 
that field be upgraded? 


The goblin in this case is our own inertia, and the willingness of many to 
adopt a “‘status quo”’ attitude. Education is still a changing process, and our 
program needs to be modified, expanded, or curtailed to correlate with the 
changing philosophy of education, and to give business a product that will meet 


the demands of modern economic activity. 
Adam No (Sssnerd 


Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, California 
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A Commercial Department Exhibit With Action 


Charles J. Jensen 
Columbia High School 
Columbia, Pennsylvania 


AN ARTICLE written by R. G. Wal- 
ters, published in the October, 1936, issue of 
Tue BaLance SHEET, provides an elaborate 
discussion on selling business education. The 
purpose of my article is to pass on to teachers 
and directors of commercial departments 
varying results achieved in three different 
types of exhibits which have as their aim, 
selling business education. 


PURPOSE OF A PUBLIC EXHIBIT. An exhibit 
awakens many people to the fact that public 
schools do present courses in business educa- 
tion. An exhibit is a medium through which 
the people of the community can be shown 
what is being done in the commercial de- 
partment of the high school. An exhibit 
develops consciousness, appreciation, and 
enthusiastic pride in the minds of the 
citizenry. Once these results are thoroughly 
achieved, business education will be sold 
and the people will be ready to finance 
further advancements in the field. 


TYPES OF PUBLIC EXHIBITS. There are three 
types of exhibits with which I have had ex- 
perience in conducting or helping to conduct 
at Columbia High School. These three types 
of exhibits are: (1) An exhibit of the school 
in action on a public visiting night. (2) An 
exhibit of projects or budgets which the 
students had completed during the preceding 
months in various subjects or on numerous 
business machines. (3) An exhibit of stu- 
dents completing projects and doing work in 
various subjects and on numerous business 
machines at the exhibit. My experiences with 
the first and second types of exhibits have 
not been entirely favorable. These exhibits 
did not produce the desired results. 

In the case of the first type of exhibit, 
which was tried by Columbia High School, 
there was an overcrowded condition; conse- 
quently, the large attendance of visitors 
prevented adequate and comfortable ac- 
commodations for the guests. The move- 
ments of the visitors greatly distracted the 
attention of the students. Much of the office 
practice work was carried on at different 
times of the year and the picture presented 
on visitors’ night was therefore incomplete. 
In general, there was an atmosphere of arti- 
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ficiality which defeated the aims of the 
event. There was a lack of reality in spite of 
the fact that the exhibit was in the form of a 
regular school session. There are schools, 
however, which have found a certain degree 
of success in this type of exhibit, but they 
must have worked under more ideal con- 
ditions. 

In carrying out the second type of exhibit, 
I have found that the mere displaying of 
projects does not attract sufficient attention 
to encourage people to inspect the work done 
by the students. The visitors are too prone 
to walk around and look without grasping 
the real significance of the items at which 
they are looking. The purpose of each item 
exhibited is not understood nor appreciated. 
It is true that the students at the high school 
did the projects, but how did they do them, 
and for what purpose were they done? It 
may seem strange, but, nevertheless, it is 
true that many people cannot appreciate 
what is exhibited because of poor vision. I 
can well remember taking one person to look 
at a certain piece of work and upon showing 
it to him he said, “I am sorry I can’t read; 
I left my glasses at home.” I wonder how 
many more people were at the exhibit under 
such a condition? 

The results of the third type of exhibit 
have given me a feeling of complete satis- 
faction. I feel that every purpose and every 
aim has been fulfilled. In the third type of 
exhibit there is the factor of action, which 
results in getting the attention of the visitors. 
Action is created by having students demon- 


" strate the work of different subjects and the 


operation of different business machines. 
The demonstrators develop favorable in- 
terest. This initial interest is developed into 
a desire to see and to know more. The 
visitors say, “I wish that I were back in 
school to learn these worth-while things.” 
When we have many visitors saying this, we 
feel confident that a successful selling cam- 
paign is going ahead rapidly. The public 
demonstration given by the students pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity for  self- 
expression. 

The remainder of this article will be de- 
voted to describing the details of the con- 
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struction, the operation, and the results of 
the third type of exhibit as it was conducted 
by the commercial department of Columbia 
High School. 


Construction 


Time. A local harvest home celebration 
provided an opportune time for us to stage 
the exhibit. This affair brought many people 
from their homes into the business section. 

Place. In order to take advantage of the 
drawing power which was created by the 
celebration, it was imperative that our ex- 
hibit be near the general festivities. To find 
a suitable room in which to operate was a 
difficult problem. However, after much 
looking around and encountering disap- 
pointing obstacles, I finally secured a large 
Sunday School chapel, situated in the middle 
of the festivities. This room was ideal for 
such an occasion. Of course, to obtain this 
room, I solemnly promised the trustees of 
the church that the activities of the exhibit 
would be of the very highest level and that 
they would display the greatest amount of 
dignity. I might say that to date not one 
parishioner has made an adverse criticism 
regarding the action of the trustees. 


What we exhibited and demonstrated. We 
decided to exhibit and to demonstrate 
thoroughly all the equipment used in the 
department, and to demonstrate as many 
subjects as possible. A policy of demon- 
strating only the equipment used in the de- 
partment was rigidly enforced. We planned 
to have a booth for each subject and to 
demonstrate the type of machine used for 
each subject. The amount of space that 
would be required for each booth was calcu- 
lated and the equipment was then adapted 
to the floor space available. Fortunately, 
there was plenty of space for everything to 
be displayed conveniently and correctly. 
Floor plans were drawn to scale so that it 
was possible for a construction crew to set 
up the exhibit without any trouble. Further 
discussion of the items exhibited will be 
taken up later. 


Miscellaneous items of construction. Ad- 
vertising is a very important factor in any 
venture; therefore, a series of articles ap- 
peared frequently in the local newspaper. 
These articles appeared at different intervals 
for three weeks before the time of the event. 
The student body of the high school was 
frequently reminded of the occasion. During 
the hours the exhibit was open, there were 
large and small posters outside the chapel to 
inform the people of and to direct them to 
the exhibit. 
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Signs are exceedingly important to the 
success of any type of exhibit. People must 
be informed without their asking questions. 
After examining the pictures on page 103, I 
believe you will agree that a great deal is 
said through the medium of signs. These 
signs were made by a poster committee on a 
portable sign printing machine owned by a 
local merchant. 


Decorations of a simple, appropriate na- 
ture always add a pleasing effect. Large 
palms were used to separate each booth; 
from each pedestal, twisted crepe paper 
ribbon was used to enclose the booth on the 
front and on the sides to prevent people from 
crowding the demonstrators. Several large 
baskets of cut flowers were placed at appro- 
priate places to add color and atmosphere. 
Crepe paper was used to cover tables. 


Light is a very important factor and no 
effort was spared to provide plenty of it. 
The power and light company was requested 
to have its lighting expert give recommenda- 
tions for getting the very best possible il- 
lumination. Approximately three thousand 
watts of light flooded the room. Such illumi- 
nation made it possible to show many details 
of machine operation. 

Student demonstrators. Students were ‘se- 
lected four weeks in advance so that they 
could be well prepared to give visitors a 
thorough demonstration of their respective 
subjects or machines. We planned to have 
forty senior students working in two shifts 
of twenty each to do the demonstrating. 
These students were trained in their ac- 
tivities in practically the same way that a 
group of actors is trained to put on a play. 
Each teacher trained students in his own 
subjects. 


OPERATION. The opening hour of the ex- 
hibit was at 3:30 p. m. and the closing hour 
was at 10:00 p. m. The afternoon and the 
evening shift of students took place at 6:30 
p. M. A student was on hand at all times to 
count the visitors as they came in. 

An explanation of the student-demonstra- 
tors’ activities will be combined with an 
explanation of each picture shown on page 
103. 

Starting at the right, as you enter the 
chapel: Picture No. 1 shows the set-up for 
the typewriting demonstration. ‘Two stu- 
dents were typing continuously, and the 
attention of the people was directed toward 
the position of the body, the eyes, the finger- 
ing, and the rhythm. 

Picture No. 2 brought out the complete 
process of preparing a stencil for the Mimeo- 
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graph and of running it off. A flat bed 
Hectograph and the process of preparation 
for duplicating was also demonstrated. In 
the background there are many duplication 
projects exhibited. 

Picture No. 3 shows our telephone equip- 
ment. One student demonstrated the han- 
dling of different types of telephones and 
showed how to speak into them. Another 
student acted as switchboard operator. All 
equipment was connected for service. 

Picture No. 4 illustrates a very interesting 
evolution of the typewriter. We have type- 
writers, the oldest commercial model to the 
newest models. Two students elaborated in 
regard to the history of these machines. 

Picture No. 5 shows our general display 
table. On it was a copy of each textbook 
used in the commercial department and also 
many pieces of student work. In the back- 
ground can be seen the two blackboards used 
to demonstrate shorthand writing. 

Picture No. 6 shows about three quarters 
of our filing equipment. One student had 
charge of explaining its operation and its 
purpose. 

Picture No. 7 shows the type of business 
machines used in the commercial depart- 
ment. Each machine was demonstrated 
thoroughly by a student. This was one of 
the most interesting displays. 

Picture No. 8 shows our dictaphone equip- 
ment. Each unit was demonstrated thor- 
oughly by a student. This equipment is 
loaned to us for two months each year. 

Forty students were needed to carry out 
all the demonstrations. There were two 
shifts of twenty students each. This plan 
made it possible to give two-thirds of the 
senior commercial students an opportunity 
to demonstrate in public. The other one- 
third did the miscellaneous work in putting 
on this exhibit. 

It is doubtful whether any visitor left the 
room without learning something at each 
booth. Each group of students was cautioned 
not to allow visitors to walk around idly. 
Students were to attract their attention; this 
they did in many interesting ways. Each 
group was proud of its booth and definitely 
refused to let a person pass without hearing 
its story. 

The teachers of the department were on 
hand to assist the students if necessary, and 
to keep the visitors well distributed among 
the booths. The exhibit also provided a fine 
opportunity for the teachers to make contacts 
with people of the community. I thoroughly 
believe in knowing as many people of the 
town as possible. Teachers directing the 
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work must sell themselves as well as the work 
they are directing. 


REsuLTS. At the end of the third day, the 
counter indicated that 2,200 people had 
visited the exhibit. This number was very 
gratifying. It left a feeling of complete com- 
pensation for the effort expended. As 
visitors left the building, they expressed to 
me their pleasure in seeing the exhibit. They 
commented especially on the fine way in 
which each student presented his demonstra- 
tion. The enthusiasm of the people did not 
stop when they left the building, for they 
carried it on to many others and influenced 
them to visit the exhibit. 


The greatest benefit received by the 
students was the opportunity for oral ex- 
pression. Many of the students developed 
confidence in themselves to talk in public. 
Every student personally expressed his joy 
in participating. Because of this splendid 
learning exercise, it is probable that no stu- 
dent will ever forget the thing he demon- 
strated. 

Finally, I believe a great number of the 
citizens of Columbia were made conscious of 
the business education program in Columbia 
High School. They acquired an appreciation 
of the work being done; and, consequently, 
they speak of their public school with en- 
thusiastic pride. 





A_HOUSEHOLD PRACTICE 
SET FOR BOOKKEEPING 








Teach your students the responsibility 
of keeping home records and planning 
personal expenditures. The practice 
set can be used with any textbook after 
the student has an understanding of 
special-column journals, such as the 
cash book. The student is required to 
record transactions, prepare statements, 
prepare a budget, and fill out an income 
tax return. 


Price, 64 cents. Subject to the usual 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati Dallas 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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A Study of the Results of Using 
Effective Teaching Aids 


Over a period of two years, Mr. Graham has made a scientific study 

of results in classes in junior business training in which work- 

books, achievement tests, and standardized examinations were 

used. These results were compared with those obtained in four 

other subjects in which such teaching devices were not used. 
This study represents the results of one year. 


Francis J. Graham 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Tuts is not another article on 
methods—far from it. I shall present the 
actual facts obtained from a report-card 
survey. The results of this study prove that 
money spent for workbooks and tests is 
money well spent. 

In my classes in General Business during 
the past year, there were over 160 ninth- 
grade students taking four other major sub- 
jects. As the work progressed, one fact 
became evident: namely, there was a con- 
sistency of grades in my classes in General 
Business. The grades of students did not go 
up one month and down the next with as 
much variation as in other subjects. I also 
found that poor students, due to the more 
frequent testing and the guides provided 
through workbooks, raised their grades until 
their grades in General Business became their 
highest. Furthermore, the subject proved to 
be the best liked of the five subjects. 

For the purpose of giving a condensed re- 
port of the results of the study, only one sec- 
tion of general business is compared. What 
is true of this group is, however, illustrative 
of the entire five sections of students en- 
rolled in General Business. Table I shows an 
analysis of the report-card grades of one 
section of thirty students in General Busi- 
ness. Each student is given a number. This 
same number identifies the student in later 
tables. For each student, his highest and his 
lowest report-card grades are shown. The 
last column in the table indicates the varia- 
tion between the high and the low grades. 
For instance, the highest grade of student 
No. 1 during the year was 87 per cent. His 
lowest grade was 81 per cent. The variation 
was 6 per cent. 
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Table II shows a summary of the varia- 
tions for each student in his five major sub- 
jects. As indicated in the previous table and 
in the summary, student No. 1 had a varia- 
tion of 6 points between his highest and his 
lowest grades in General Business. The other 
subjects are designated as E, A, C, and S. 
In these subjects, student No. 1 had varia- 
tions of 11, 10, 10, and 12 points, respec- 
tively. The variation for General Business 
is, of course, considerably less than for the 
other subjects. This fact is not, however, 
true for all students, but in fifteen out of the 
thirty cases, the variations for general busi- 
ness grades are the least, or are tied with 
other subjects for the least variations. 
Possibly some may feel that this situation 
could have just happened, but similar results 
were obtained in all five sections of students 
enrolled in General Business. Therefore, I 
feel that the results have been obtained 
through planned teaching and testing. The 
workbooks, the objective study guides, and 
the standardized tests have played an im- 
portant part in the planned program. 

Table III summarizes the total variations 
for each of the five subjects and indicates the 
average student variation for the entire year. 
Again, the results are in favor of General 
Business. 

I expanded the investigation to include the 
grades obtained in final examinations. My 
conclusions are that teacher-made final ex- 
aminations are often inadequate. They are 
sometimes too easy or too hard, and in either 
case, they are unfair. This point is proved by 
contrasting the grades made by the same 
students in taking teacher-made final exami- 

(Concluded on page 133) 
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Table I TABLE III 


Subject: General Business VARIATIONS IN Per CENT 


Report Carp GRADES } Class Total Student Average 
Student High Low Variation ‘Subjects Variation Variation 
1 87 81 6 E 200 ° 6.66% 
2 98 94 4 A 269 8.96% 
8 87 80 7 c 212 
4 85 82 8 7.06% 
5 81 15 6 Ss 277 8.90% 
6 85 83 2 General Business 168 5.60% 
7 90 82 8 
8 80 77 8 
9 80 17 be 
. 7 - : TABLE IV 
= = ms 4 Subject: General Business 
= ~ b~- ; VARIATIONS OF Finat Exam 
16 89 81 8 TO YEARLY AVERAGE 
17 95 90 5 Yearly F inal 
18 95 92 3 Student Average Exam _ Increase Decrease 
19 85 81 4 1 838 88 
20 86 78 8 2 97 *Ex 
21 82 79 3 8 82 82 
22 97 93 4 4 83 88 5 
23 92 84 8 5 77 76 1 
24 98 96 g 6 84 84 
25 89 84 5 7 85 88 3 
26 93 84 9 8 79 77 2 
27 95 86 9 9 79 81 2 
28 90 84 6 10 96 Ex 
29 92 87 5 ll 83 838 
30 85 78 7 1g 87 92 5 
13 87 88 1 
TABLE II 14 80 > 1 
15 92 x 
Summary 16 85 85 
VARIATION IN SUBJECTS 17 94 Ex 
General 18 93 Ex 
Student E A Cc S Business 19 84 83 1 
1 11 10 10 12 6 20 83 84 1 
2 5 4 7 8 4 21 82 81 1 
3 7 7 6 10 7 22 95 Ex 
4 3 3 9 8 3 23 88 92 4 
5 3 3 15 17 6 24 98 Ex 
6 9 7 2 10 2 25 87 86 1 
7 14 28 10 14 * 26 91 Ex 
x 10 “ 7 12 8 27 93 Ex 
g 5 ~ 7 12 3 28 87 84 8 
10 4 6 4 4 . 29 89 84 5 
ll . 18 ¢ 11 5 30 83 75 8 
12 7 10 5 18 6 = po 
18 7 ~ 10 7 21 23 
- 4 [ ' ; : *Ex—Exempted from Examination. 
16 8 6 9 ll 8 
17 6 8 5 § 5 
18 6 4 4 6 bs 
19 4 11 10 9 4 Table V 
20 7 10 7 14 8 
21 6 ~ 5 16 3 Summary 
22 5 ll ll 4 4 
23 4 9 ~ 6 ~ _ _ Students 
24 4 4 6 7 2 Subject Taking Increases Decreases Net 
25 9 1 r 5 5 Exam Change 
26 5 7 5 5 9 E 19 25 834 —9 
27 10 83:18 5 16 9 A 24 154 
28 2 8 15 12 6 C - +m 
29 9 4 6 8 5 20 44 22 +22 
80 5 7 5 2g 7 S 23 1383 1 +132 
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Integrating the Commercial Courses With Each 
Other and With the Other Courses 


in the Curriculum 


by 


F. DeVere Smith 


Limestone College 
Gaffey, South Carolina 


THE purpose of this article is to 
make a general survey. It will describe a 
situation and a group of needs. It will men- 
tion possible improvements and their ap- 
parent relative merits. No attempt will be 
made to solve, in their entirety, all the 
problems because they are beyond the work- 
ing capacity of one person. However, the 
hope is held that this limited comprehension 
of existing conditions will partially chart a 
course of travel in a much neglected sea. 

While the imports of this article compre- 
hend a large field, special attention is given 
to the commercial department of a high 
school that enrolls about two hundred stu- 
dents. About half of these students have 
enrolled for one or more commercial courses, 
making a total of 132 student-subject 
periods. 

As is the case with many schools of similar 
nature, the commercial courses are taught 
by one teacher. The teaching force has never 
been more than one teacher and one part- 
time teacher. The regular teacher divides 
his time between commercial teaching and 
school secretarial duties, the secretarial 
duties requiring approximately half the time 
devoted to teaching. This time is added to 
the normal teaching load. 


I. Curriculum Conditions Now Existing 


Courses are now offered in elementary 
and advanced shorthand, elementary and 
advanced typewriting, civil government and 
economic problems, and elementary business 
training. In the past, courses have been 
offered in economic geography, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, commercial arithmetic, and 
economics. 

Shorthand was originally offered with a 
purely vocational aim. It has been continued 
because of some degree of success in the ac- 
complishment of this aim, because the stu- 
dent demand has continued to be good, and 
because of a wealth of concomitant outcomes 
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not originally contemplated. Efforts have 
been made to eliminate the course in favor 
of subjects of more general and of more 
universal value in the common business rela- 
tions of life. Efforts have also been made to 
move shorthand upward in the curriculum 
from the tenth and the eleventh grades to 
the twelfth grade and the postgraduate 
course. Problems of administrating have, for 
the most part, been responsible for the de- 
feat of these attempts. No student is allowed 
to carry a course in shorthand without also 
taking typewriting. A fair proportion of the 
girls and all of the boys, who have taken two 
years of shorthand, have found vocational 
use for the subject. Apparently, three causes 
have operated to limit the use of shorthand 
by the girls: the depression, a meagre knowl- 
edge of English fundamentals, and the avail- 
ability of jobs in surrounding textile plants. 
The success of the boys is influenced by two 
factors: a small supply with a good demand, 
and the positive selections of students. 
Courage is required for a boy to enter a 
“girl’s” vocation. 

The same vocational aim, which led to the 
introduction of shorthand, has also led to the 
introduction of typewriting. Only one year 
was required to show that students almost 
automatically divide into two classes: voca- 
tional and non-vocational. As far as is 
practical, the non-vocational students have 
been dropped after one year’s work. The 
results of our experience with typewriting 
have been comparable to the results of our 
experience with shorthand. The course has 
proved to be justified from the standpoints 
of both groups of students. Many unex- 
pected opportunities have come to boys be- 
cause of their typing ability. 

Civil Government and Economic Problems 
is a history course, which has been assigned 
to the commercial department. The pur- 
poses of giving it are implied in the title. As 
this is the first year for giving such a course 
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and the expected outcomes are of a nature 
that they cannot be checked by simple 
methods, the actual value of the course in 
concrete terms will probably not be deter- 
mined. 

Economic geography, though usually clas- 
sified as a commercial course, has always 
been given in the science department. The 
principal objectives of this course have been 
to acquaint the students with the resources 
of our country, with the extent of the ex- 
ploitation and the development of these re- 
sources, and with the commercial activity 
present and future. 

Bookkeeping, as taught, has been offered 
to develop the students’ clerical skill. The 
objective of the course has been to acquaint 
students with the principalfinancial problems 
of administration. 

In the opinion of the teacher, this aim has 
been accomplished with only a few students, 
who have taken work offered beyond the 
usual high school course in the field of cost 
accounting. No accurate check on the results 
of teaching bookkeeping has been made. It 
is roughly estimated that over fifty per cent 
of the students have found practical and 
profitable use of bookkeeping knowledge. 
The instruction in bookkeeping has been 
given on an individual basis. Next year, the 
class instruction plan is contemplated, with 
advanced work on an individual basis for all 
students who desire more than one year of 
training. 

Commercial law was introduced with the 
idea of giving instruction in the laws affecting 
common business relations. Because of stu- 
dent interest, the scope of the course was 
promptly enlarged to cover the field of law 
in a general way. Actual problems with 
which students were familiar served as points 
of departure for many legal subjects. Since 
graduation, more students have expressed 
their appreciation for commercial law than 
for any other subject given in the commercial 
department, although typewriting was a 
close second. 

Commercial arithmetic had as its objective 
a review of general arithmetic and the appli- 
cation of principles to business problems. In 
making a schedule, students had their choice 
between two courses in mathematics: com- 
mercial arithmetic and geometry. The better 
students chose geometry; the accomplish- 
ment of the class in arithmetic was therefore 
below expectations. 

Elementary business training was added 
to our commercial program to start training 
on a lower level, to introduce the commercial 
department, to provide simple business 
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learning opportunities for students drop- 
ping out of school, and to supplement the 
guidance program. 

Economics was offered to give an under- 
standing of the basic economic laws and the 
principal forms of governmental economic 
systems. Economics was the forerunner of 
the course in Civil Government and Eco- 
nomic Problems. 

The lack of integration in making the cur- 
riculum was evident. No analyses were 
made to see what topics were covered in two 
or more courses. Little consideration was 
given to whether or not sufficient material 
was presented to assure thoroughness in the 
mastery of the subjects or needless over- 
learning and consequent loss of interest in 
the subjects. 


OVERLAPPING WITH OTHER COURSES. Over- 
lapping of courses has received consideration. 
Some of the major results of the survey are 
interesting. Elementary business training 
and certain phases of the course in domestic 
science overlap about fifty per cent, although 
the angle from which these items were 
treated was different. (One publishing house 
went so far as to recommend, through its 
representative, the same text for domestic 
science and for elementary business training. 
One of the sectional meetings of the South 
Carolina Education Association included 
commercial and domestic science teachers.) 
History and commercial law were found to 
overlap considerably—especially in the treat- 
ment of the United States Constitution. In 
the teaching of business letters, and other 
phases, shorthand, typing, and English had 
common points. Application of English was 
expected in shorthand, typing. and other 
courses. An array of articles covering, in 
limited degree, subjects from morality to 
phonetics were found in shorthand texts. 
The typing texts did not present a very 
different story. 


PRESENT EXTENT OF INTEGRATION. Up to 
the present time, integration has been 
limited. Attempts have been made with 
some degree of success to integrate and to 
coordinate shorthand, typing, and English. 
Too, a little arithmetic and law have been 
worked into these courses. More work has 
been done in curriculum construction in 
elementary business training than in any 
other course. A general curriculum bulletin 
was prepared of materials for the course and 
it served as the guide for instruction. After 
a year of use, a text was adopted which 
covered the ground more thoroughly and 
with better organization. The school officials 
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concluded that it was the height of folly to 
ignore good treatments just for the sake of 
using an original (or partly original) plan. 

MATERIAL CONTENT FOR PRACTICE IN SKILL 
suBsecTs. Skill subjects require materials for 
drill purposes. Anything from slang to 
theology may be used, although the im- 
portance of getting exercises suitable to 
practice is generally recognized. The typing 
text now in use starts with a few simple 
drills. Following the drills are short proverbs 
and articles quoted from wise men of all 
ages. Many students have been encouraged 
in their work and have made better men and 
women by these quotations. Business corre- 
spondence and business forms constitute the 
major portion of the remainder of the book. 
The idealism of the first part of the book 
tends to be lost in the “humdrum” of busi- 
ness. 

A typical chapter in one of our shorthand 
books has several unrelated business letters 
(showing extremes in degrees of difficulty): 
an article on the postal service from the 
Congressional Record, an article on en- 
closures from the field of advertising, and a 
third article on safety. These articles are 
desirable, of course, but can there be much 
more lack of system in choice or less evidence 
of definite purpose? Yet, while critical, one 
cannot avoid a deep feeling of admiration for 
the author who searched so widely for 
things of importance and went so far in see- 
ing that nothing worthless went into his text. 
Further expositions would prove useless. 
The jobs of selecting, of classifying, and of 
systematizing the contents of skill subject 
instruction need to be done over, and the 
cooperation of the schools and the publishers 
is necessary. 


II. Integrated Teaching vs. Integration of 
Teaching 


There are two principal attacks on the 
problem of integration. The teaching may be 
integrated, or there may be a subsequent 
integration of the teaching. The first plan 
implies that major life units shall be selected 
and developed. Carrying forward the chosen 
unit will make it evident that certain knowl- 
edges and skills are necessary to complete 
the unit. Sufficient time must be taken to 
accomplish the necessary learning before 
progress can be resumed on the unit. In the 
second plan, segregations of knowledges and 
skills are made in advance; they are mastered 
and they are then integrated in the per- 
formance of the work of a life situation. The 
first method presents the problem of getting 
the materials to fill a felt need; the second 
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method presents the problem of accomplish- 
ing a useful purpose with what has been 
learned. Which is better? Both plans make 
necessary units (large or small) of segregated 
subject-matter presentation. The question 
becomes largely one of method. 


WHERE INTEGRATION IS DESIRABLE. The 
fact seems to be universally accepted in the 
commercial field that a vocational business 
student should be able to use, in an inte- 
grated manner, the skill subjects he knows. 
The student should have a reserve of business 
information from which he can bring forth 
large or small units as needed. From this 
reserve of business information, the units 
which will be needed most frequently and 
certainly should be subject to the shortest 
call. To determine with certainty, or relative 
certainty, the content of the reserve and the 
skills to be integrated, a survey of available 
employment opportunities is highly de- 
sirable. Analyses should also be made of 
duties to be performed, both regularly and 
occasionally. 

For vocational and non-vocational stu- 
dents, surveys should be made, or the results 
of surveys used, to find out the business 
activities of normal and just above normal 
adults. These surveys should be the “back- 
bone” or the basic course for all students. 
Life situations should be reproduced as 
nearly as possible to give the student facility 
in using the results of his learning. The 
existence of a commercial department is 
predicated on the idea that there must be a 
certain amount of specialization in the activi- 
ties of life. Hence, we presume that when a 
student enters the commercial department, 
he has chosen a particular phase of his life’s 
work or is enrolled for a study of general-life 
business relations only. 


WHEN INTEGRATION IS TO TAKE PLACE. 
Heretofore, integration has taken place on 
the job. Some integration has taken place 
through adult relations. There is a strong 
suspicion that much desirable integration 
never takes place, even among those who are 
supposed to be well informed. (A man’s 
puzzle as to whether to attend school, to 
invest in a home, to marry, or to buy a car, 
illustrates some lack of unity in the program 
of life.) Now, business is expecting more of 
the schools. I entertain no fond hope that 
integration will ever take place completely 
within four walls (even with outside in- 
fluences, tours of city enterprises, visiting 
lecturers, curriculum construction, and en- 
riched teaching). Nevertheless, teachers 
must do more, and students should be pre- 
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pared to adjust themselves to their positions 
more readily than they do at present. 
Recognition must also be made of the fact 
that students drop out along the way. Busi- 
ness integration is an important phase of the 
total process because such a large proportion 
of the problems of life are financial. We con- 
clude (I hope not too hastily) that more in- 
tegration must take place in the school. 


INTEGRATION FOR JOB REQUIREMENTS. Jobs 
vary in nature. Even jobs bearing the same 
business names present a wide variety of 
duties and require skills in different extent 
and degree. (For instance, one man dictates 
rapidly and wants a verbatim transcript. 
Another man is positive that he said no 
such thing if he is presented with his exact 
words.) About the best the school can hope 
to do is to present a course which integrates 
the skills and the knowledges for the typical 
job and cultivates the adaptable attitude. 


IV. Application of Methods of Integration 


There seem to be three principal methods 
of integration that can be used with more or 
less success in the school situation previously 
mentioned: integrated courses, summary in- 
tegrated courses, and allotment of part of 
the year to integration. 


INTEGRATED CouRSES. Integrated courses 
have been used chiefly. Shorthand is sched- 
uled just before typing and the instruction is 
continuous throughout the two periods. A 
forced integration of English also takes place, 
as students are held responsible for their 
English. These improvements are suggested: 
securing more integrated materials for prac- 
tice; approximating job conditions; and 
setting standards for the combined use of 
skills and knowledges (for example, the use 
of a graduated transcription rate with ap- 
plication of typing letter standards to the 
product). Carrying the process beyond one 
teacher’s province is difficult and depends on 
the cooperation of the administration and 
the cooperation and the abilities of teachers 
taking part in the integration process. 


SUMMARY INTEGRATED COURSES. Summary 
integrated courses are my favorites. Our 
working situation and the difficulties of 
schedule making have made summary in- 
tegrated courses (such as secretarial prac- 
tice) impractical. Students do not remain in 
school long enough to take the regular skill 
courses and to complete the additional work 
required. The school cannot afford to give 
one teacher’s time to the few students who 
have special ability and application, for other 
students must be taught. 
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ALLOTMENT OF PART OF THE YEAR FOR INTE- 
GRATION. Through cooperation of the ad- 
ministration, students are given an oppor- 
tunity to integrate their knowledges and 
skills ‘by office training in the superin- 
tendent’s office. The chief difficulty has been 
to stimulate students to realize that they 
should not slacken class activities because of 
special opportunities. The fact is that the 
number who can be so handled is limited. 
Furthermore, the administrators have found 
it hard to be constantly breaking in new 
students. However, the administrators have 
not complained. 

In the light of the present situation, the 
first and the last methods of integration 
mentioned seem to be more practical than 
the second method. 


V. Use of Available Teachers in Integration 
of Courses 


We must recognize that complete integra- 
tion affects the whole curriculum, of which 
the commercial curriculum is a part. The 
special duty of integrating knowledges and 
skills of other departments into a workable 
mass suitable to business purposes is the 
work, in part, of the commercial department. 
However, there is much which can be done 
by teachers in other subjects to expedite this 
process of unification. All teachers in our 
school system have very favorable attitudes 
toward improvements, and the administra- 
tion is very receptive to practical ideas. The 
teaching load and the text organization 
operate to defeat plans which might other- 
wise meet with success. An attack has been 
made on the integration of grammar and the 
commercial curriculum. The English teacher 
has been enthusiastic. The system of punc- 
tuation taught in both courses is practically 
uniform, and there are few differences in 
sentence analyses. The mathematics and 
the science teachers were willing to lend 
ready assistance in the use of business knowl- 
edge in their fields and in presenting ma- 
terials in their courses in time to be of value 
to commercial students—an opportunity for 
real progress. 

The practice materials of skill subjects 
offer one of the best opportunities to develop 
systematic character training and to spread 
the students’ knowledge of practical business 
situations. 





WANTED: Send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the names and addresses of the newly 
elected officers of your commercial teachers 
associations. 
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Specific Training for Occupational Opportunities 
in Rhode Island 





CLASSIFICATION OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS. 
The material for this study was obtained 
through personal interviews with office 
managers and employment managers of 47 
Rhode Island concerns. As far as possible, 
representative concerns of different in- 
dustries were used for obtaining the in- 
formation asked for in the questionnaire. 
Eight ‘insurance companies, 6 wholesalers, 
5 public utility companies, 5 manufacturers 
of metal products, 4 jewelry manufacturers, 
4 department stores, 3 banks, $8 textile 
manufacturers, 2 rubber manufacturers, 2 
mercantile agencies, 2 chain store systems, 
1 broker, 1 oil company, and 1 printing com- 
pany make up the forty-seven concerns 
interviewed. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS. There are 3,045 
men arid women employed in the offices of 
the forty-seven concerns. Of this number, 
1,307 are men and 1,738 are women. Figures 
from the fifteenth census of the United 
States in 1930 show that at that time there 
were 26,938 gainful workers (11,974 men 
and 14,964 women) ten years old and over 
employed in clerical occupations in the 
State of Rhode Island.* 

Table I shows the gainful workers, ten 
years old and over, by occupation and sex 
for the State of Rhode Island as reported in 
the 1930 census. 

On the basis of the census figures, the 
3,045 employees of the forty-seven concerns 
interviewed represent 11.3 per cent of all 
employees in this type of work in the state. 


by 


Harold Alton Wiggin 
Central Junior High School 
East Providence, Rhode Island 


This article is based upon a comprehensive study 
which Mr. Wiggin made to determine the rela- 
tionship between (a) the subject matter taught 
in the high schools and (b) the commercial oppor- 
tunities in Rhode Island. Much of the informa- 
tion was obtained by personal interviews. 


The 1,307 men represent 11 per cent of all 
the men employed in this type of work, and 
the 1,738 women represent 11.6 per cent of 
all the women employed in this type of work 
in the State of Rhode Island. 


VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING. All of 
the forty-seven concerns stated that a high 
school education is of value, and 40 of the 47 
concerns want employees trained in the com- 
mercial field. The 3 banks, 3 of the insurance 
companies, and the investment broker do 
not find the commercial training offered in 
the high school sufficient for their require- 
ments, although 1 of the banks stated that 
training on business machines is helpful, and 
1 of the insurance companies stated that 
training in shorthand and typewriting is 
worth while. All of these companies require 
vocational training after completion of the 
high school course, which, in every case has 
been postponed due to the need of a broader 
general background. 


RELATION OF DUTIES TO TRAINING. Forty of 
the concerns reported that a general business 
training is the most efficient training for the 
type of work done in their offices. Of these 
40 concerns, 16 stated that emphasis on 
shorthand and typewriting in addition to the 
general business training improves the ef- 
ficiency of the workers. Of the 7 concerns 
that do not find general business training the 
most efficient, 4 desire classical training and 
3 desire a general training that will include 
some training in clerical work, business ma- 
chines, and shorthand and typewriting. 


1United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census Bulletin, January 18, 1932, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, 1930, Occupation Statistics Rhode Island, Table IV, p. 11. 
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Table I. Gainful Workers Ten Years Old and Over by Oc- 
cupation and Sex for the State of Rhode Island Census? 


second; and bookkeeping 
machines, fifth, following 





Clerical Occupations 





Agents, Collectors and Creditmen.................. 
SEE croletscanas ce tise sh ss ese sess o0s soem 
SS 5 ken bSbaedRd bw heseoudenesuccedege ts 
erick tds nsindeinbaehies i042 ¢o0sep en 
Purchasing Agents (except for railroads)............ 





Bookkeepers, Cashiers and Accountants............. 
Accountants and Auditors... ........ccccccsccececs 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers..................-.2000: 





SE I I gb bb's wecccccunets cacdede 
Office Appliance Operators. .................eeeeee- 
a a eee ee es ee re 
ERS SO Re errr ree 
Ds dod br 6 dsw au Ga damenaspibbucaeaeeees 





Messengers, Errand and Office Boys and Girls 











Stenographers and Typists 


Male | Female cash registers and check 
11,974 | 14,964 writers. These two ma- 
ane gg chines were not investigated 
444 gg _—in this study. 
228 6 A similar study made in 
92 16 Cranston placed typewriters 
188 18 first in importance, adding 
200 | “39% machines in second place, 
bookkeepi hi i 
1,300 4,239 00 eeping mac ines in 
8,256 | 5,737 third place, and duplicators 
35 191 in fourth place.‘ 
1,735 194 
57 16 PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 
6,429 5,336 A sense of responsibility is 
590 118 stated by 33 concerns as the 
142 4,692 personal qualification most 








SUBJECTS RELATED TO OFFICE MACHINES. 
Forty-five of the 47 concerns gave their 
opinions concerning the effect of office ma- 
chines on the type of training that should be 
offered in those courses where office machines 
can be used in performing tasks. Eight con- 
cerns stated that the subjects now offered 
apparently are meeting the demands of busi- 
ness, but 17 concerns expressed the opinion 
that training on the machines is very much 
desired. Seven concerns stated that with a 
thorough training on the office machines, it 
is their opinion that, in subjects where ma- 
chines are used for efficiency and accuracy, 
the requirements for drill can be lowered. 
It is evident that a more detailed study than 
is possible here should be made on this type 
of training. 


OFFICE MACHINES IN USE. ‘The office ma- 
chines most used are typewriters. Thirty con- 
cerns used them more than any other ma- 
chine, and 8 concerns reported them as being 
the second most important machine used in 
their offices. Thirty-nine concerns reported 
adding machines to be important. Thirteen 
of these concerns used adding machines more 
than any other machine, while 26 concerns 
reported them to be the second most im- 
portant machine used in their offices. Book- 
keeping machines rank as the third most im- 
portant machine. Three concerns reported 
that bookkeeping machines are the most 
important machines in their offices, and 3 
reported them as ranking in second place. 

A study made in Westerly in 1928,* in 
which 84 concerns reported, gave typewriters 
as the machines most used; adding machines, 

tLoe. ett 
E. 4, SG Unpublished re 


W. H. Valentine, Meeting the 
Mester. ene, 19383, Rhode Island College of Education. 


important for the success of 

young office workers. The other qualifica- 
tions given in the order of their importance 
are: accuracy, by 18 concerns; personality, 
by 13 concerns; speed, by 7 concerns; and 
initiative, by 6 concerns. 

Valentine’s returns in Cranston show a 
close agreement: 

Accuracy and a sense of responsibility are con- 

sidered to be the qualifications of primary impor- 

tance to the young workers. Scarcely less important 

is the quality of initiative, which occupies third 

place in the table.® 

AGE AND TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT OF BEGINNERS. 
Forty-one of the 47 concerns reported that 
the ages at which beginners are accepted for 
employment in their offices are between 16 
and 18 years. Twelve concerns accept be- 
ginners at 16 years of age, 5 concerns accept 
beginners at 17 years of age, and 24 concerns 
accept beginners at 18 years of age. Two 
concerns did not answer the question. Of 
the other 4 concerns reporting, 1 concern 
accepts beginners at 15 years of age, 1 con- 
cern accepts beginners at 20 years of age, and 
2 concerns accept beginners at 21 years of 
age. It is evident from the type of organiza- 
tions making the returns for the study, that 
the 15- 16- and 17-year old employees are 
mainly employed as messengers (errand and 
office boys) or clerks. Practically all of the 
concerns using typists, stenographers, book- 
keepers, and clerical employees for a type of 
work which requires skill and accuracy, ac- 
cept only employees 18 years old, or over, or 
high school graduates. 

Table II compiled from figures obtained 
from two tables in the Occupation Statistics 
of Rhode Island‘ shows that only 21 of 779 


ort, High School, Westerly, Rhode Island. April 2, 192 
eeds of the Community Through the High School Commercial Ce Curriculum, p. 9. Unpublished 


‘Gaited St States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census Bulletin, January 18, 1932. 
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Table II. Children 10 to 19 Years Old Employed in Clerical Occupations by Sex and Age 
for the State of Rhode Island. 






































AGE 
All 
Sex and Occupation Ages 10-13 | 14 15 16 17 18-19 
pS SOS PPP PPE T TR CET ET ee 4,039 4 71158 | 588 | 780 | 2,557 
MALE 
aa IR UE Silks vin ndcnscedeacaspeeseee 1,589 3 5 | 101 | 321 | 357 802 
I IN Sian oes ss bee cc se cecetecccws 2 2 
Agents, Collectors, and Creditmen......................05: 11 1 1 9 
FT PTT Tee eee 83 2 12 69 
SSE ee ee 965 1|] 14| 106 | 239 605 
Messengers, Errand and Office Boys (except telegraph 
EES SE a ee ee 505 3 4| 87 | 209 | 103 99 
a eer eee 23 3 2 18 
FEMALE 
egies isc cb ohh sbeebs sessed 2,450 1 2 57 | 212 | 423 1,755 
ee eee Tee ere 564 6 | 33 | 108 422 
CI Scie cesses ccccsecccsccceses 991 21 | 106 | 189 675 
Messengers, Errand and Office Girls....................... 85 1 1} @8| 41 14 
EE Ee 786 1 2| 82 | 116 635 
es ate tlds bi shinee cee cds besacdnn 9% 1 23 








male employees between the ages of 15 and 
17 years were employed in occupations other 
than messengers (errand and office boys) or 
clerks, and that none below 15 years of age 
were employed outside of these occupations. 


From the same source, figures for female 
employees between the ages of 15 and 17 
years show that 399 of the 692 were em- 
ployed as clerks or as messengers (errand or 
office girls), and all but 1 of the 293 not em- 
ployed in these occupations were employed 
as bookkeepers and cashiers, or stenographers 
and typists. Had the figures been separated 
and given for bookkeepers, cashiers, stenog- 
raphers, and typists, it is probable that the 
cashiers and typists would have added a con- 
siderable number to the 399 employed in 
routine types of work. 


The opportunity for untrained beginners 
is very small. Only 7 of the 47 concerns are 
willing to take them. Of the remaining 40 
concerns, 13 indicated that they might take 
untrained beginners for some positions. For 
the most part, these positions pay very low 
wages, and for that reason, only untrained 
beginners will accept them. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION AND AD- 
VANCEMENT. The opportunities for learning 
more important work are open to men in 44 
of the concerns and to women in 42 of the 
concerns. Only 3 concerns stated that there 
is no opportunity for advancement in their 
line of work. 


Provisions are made for systematic in- 
struction in the establishment by 8 of the 
concerns, and 5 more pay for courses taken 
by their employees outside of the establish- 
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ment. Of the 39 concerns which do not pro- 
vide instruction within the establishment or 
pay for courses taken outside of the estab- 
lishment, 18 concerns train employees to 
hold the next position above as a method of 
promotion. 


There is an opportunity in 36 of the con- 
cerns for the employees to learn the entire 
routine of the office if they have the ability 
to do so, and for the employees of 6 concerns 
to learn the routine of one department or of 
one division of the work. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF EMPLOYEES. It is 
apparent that in normal times the supply of 
trained office employees is equal to the de- 
mand. Only 3 concerns, 1 metal manufac- 
turer, 1 jewelry manufacturer, and 1 mer- 
cantile agency, reported the demand greater 
than the supply. It is probable that these 
answers are the result of personal viewpoints 
rather than any lack of trained employees. 


Twenty-four concerns are of the opinion 
that the demand for trained office employees 
is increasing, and 15 concerns replied that 
the demand is staying about the same. Eight 
concerns stated that the demand is de- 
creasing. 

Many of the concerns have more than one 
source of supply. Twenty-five concerns re- 
ported business schools as the source of their 
supply, while 23 concerns recruit from high 
schools; 7 recruit from employment agencies; 
6 recruit from personal applications; 5 re- 
cruit from replies to advertisements; 6 re- 
cruit from colleges and universities; 2 recruit 
from other offices; and 1 obtains his em- 
ployees through friends and relatives. 
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BEGINNING AND MAXIMUM WAGES. The ma- 
terial gathered relative to entrance wages is 
probably not accurate since, in many in- 
stances, wages have been subjected to recent 
changes. 


Seven concerns are not permitted to give 
out information pertaining to entrance 
wages. Of the remaining 40 concerns, 3 con- 
cerns pay from $10.00 to $11.50 a week as 
an entrance wage; 29 concerns pay from 
$12.00 to $15.00 a week; and 8 concerns pay 
from $16.00 to $20.00 a week. 


The rate of increase in 17 cases depends 
upon the ability of the employee. Fifteen 
concerns have a definite rate of increase. Of 
these 15 concerns, 4 concerns give a yearly 
increase of 5 per cent; 7 concerns give a 
yearly increase of 10 per cent; and 4 concerns 
give a yearly increase of 15 per cent. Four 
concerns stated that there is no fixed rate 
of increase for their employees. Eleven con- 
cerns did not answer the question. 


The maximum weekly wage was given by 
$7 concerns. Four concerns have a maximum 
weekly wage of from $13.00 to $20.00; 5 
concerns have a maximum weekly wage of 
from $20.00 to $25.00; 13 concerns have a 
maximum weekly wage of $25.00; 5 concerns 
have a maximum weekly wage of $30.00; 7 
concerns have a maximum weekly wage of 
$35.00; and 3 concerns indicated that their 
maximum is over $50.00. 


Due to the conditions pertaining to em- 
ployment for the past three years, it was 
rather difficult to get any accurate figures on 
labor turnover. For this reason, the follow- 
ing figures should not be accepted as indi- 
cating with any great degree of accuracy the 
turnover of normal times. 


Only 12 of the 47 concerns reported on the 
percentage leaving the first year. The aver- 
age of these 12 concerns is 9 per cent. 
Twenty-five concerns reporting in Cranston 
gave a turnover of 9.4 per cent.’ 


Figures pertaining to the percentage re- 
maining in low-paid work were obtained from 
18 concerns, and show an average of 30 per 
cent. The Cranston study gave “16 per cent 
employed in what might be called blind 
alley jobs.”* The lack of similarity in the 
questions may be the cause of the difference 
found in the two studies. 


The percentage advancing to more skilled 
work at higher wages, on the basis of the 
answers of 24 concerns, is an average of 20 

TValentine, op. cit., p. 2. 


‘Ibid., p. 12 
*Loe. est. 
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per cent. The Cranston study showed 
“chance for promotion is excellent in 28 per 
cent of all the jobs reported.’ 


suMMaRY. A high school training is a 
requisite for obtaining employment in the 
clerical occupations. A general business 
training preparing for routine clerical work 
and typing provides the best vocational 
foundation for the young office worker. The 
office machines most used, in the order of 
their importance, are: typewriters, adding 
machines, calculators, and bookkeeping ma- 
chines. There is a very evident need of train- 
ing in the use of office machines. A sense of 
responsibility, accuracy, and personality are 
the most important personal qualifications 
for the success of beginning office workers. 
Most of the employers are willing to take 
beginners, who are willing and accurate, and 
wait for them to develop speed as they be- 
come accustomed to the work. There is an 
opportunity with most of the concerns for 
employees to learn more important work and 
to earn promotion if they show the initiative 
and ability. The demand for trained em- 
ployees in clerical occupations is holding its 
own and is probably increasing. The high 
schools supply 40 per cent of the concerns 
with their beginning clerical employees. 
Tenure of service appears to be very stable 
for the beginner who has an adequate prepa- 
ration for performing the duties and the 
personal qualifications for success. There is a 
fair opportunity for advancement to more 
skilled work and to higher wages. 





WANTED 


Questions on Methods and Technique 
for National 
Commercial Teachers Federation 
On Tuesday afternoon, December 28, a 
“Classroom Teacher's Clinic” 


ducted. 


will be con- 
Please forward any questions con- 
cerning classroom methods and technique that 
you may care to have discussed. You need not 
sign your name unless you wish to do so. Please 
send these questions in as early as possible so 
that due consideration may be given them. 
Send them to the chairman of the meeting, 
Agnes E. Meehan, 1812 Ruckle Street, Indian- 


apolis, Indiana. 
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Guidance for Commercial Subjects 


by 


John J. Whalen 
High School of Commerce 
Yonkers,’ New York 


WE may talk as glibly as we wish, 
we may idealize about purposeful curricula, 
and we may rationalize our offerings to 
pupils, and still we must face the inevitable 
fact that a great many pupils who should 
never take commercial courses are forced to 
take them. 


The reasons for this condition are all too 
well known, but for the purpose of this 
article, some of the many reasons are given. 
First, academically minded persons often 
encourage pupils of slower mentality to pur- 
sue commercial courses because these ad- 
visors feel that less native ability is required 
for success in commercial courses than in 
academic courses. Second, if a pupil, because 
of economic conditions in his home, cannot 
go to college, he feels that the next best 
thing for him to do is to take commercial 
work. The third reason lies in the fault of 
the parent. His philosophy toward work is 
that only work of the “white-collar class” is 
desirable. and, since his child is not going to 
college, the only thing to do is to train the 
child for office work. 

An analysis of the reasons given above re- 
veals the fact that there is not one reason 
that is really considerate of the pupil or of 
his future. All these reasons are just pallia- 
tives to the problem, “What can I do with 
this pupil?” In none of the reasons given, 
nor in the other reasons that have been ad- 
vanced, has anyone tried to think in terms 
of the requirements of the business office of 
today. The pupil has merely been placed in 
the commercial department because there 
was no other place for him. What a catas- 
trophe, particularly for the pupil who just 
cannot keep pace and whose only experience 
is failure! 

A vocational school, as its name implies, 
trains pupils to take their places in the 
world of industry. Business men are attuned 
to the fact that vocational schools give 
pupils this training; therefore, these same 
business men have not only expected, but 
they have also demanded that if vocational 
schools wish their graduates to be placed in 
positions upon completion of their courses, 
then the pupils must be trained in a way 
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that would fit in with the needs of the busi- 
ness men. 

The economic condition of our country, 
and its resulting period of unemployment, 
has created a rather serious educational 
problem, which should occasion intent con- 
sideration toward its satisfactory solution. 
During this period of unemployment, scores 
of experienced workers have been placed on 
the reserve list. The scale of wages has 
dropped, in many cases, to even less than 
half. Scores of college graduates have had 
no places at all in the world of industry. As 
opportunities presented themselves, per- 
sonnel managers looked to their reserve list 
of experienced helpers, college graduates, and 
older people who had to have jobs to support 
dependents. Since the wage scale had 
dropped, employers were in a position to hire 
experienced workers at a price which they 
formerly paid to inexperienced young people. 
Like all of us, employers sought the places 
where they could get the most for their 
money. Will this condition of unemployment 
change shortly? 

Because of this condition of unemploy- 
ment, it becomes increasingly imperative for 
us to train our graduates adequately so that 
they will be able to compete with this large 
group of more broadly trained, more ex- 
perienced, and older workers. 


If such training is to be given, we must go 
to the source of our problem, and face the 
facts of the situation honestly and whole- 
heartedly. If we are to improve the quality 
of our finished product, we must make sure 
that the raw material which we use in this 
process is well and advisedly selected. Our 
product is either salable or not salable. If 
vocational schools are to continue to func- 
tion, they must prepare pupils for em- 
ployment. Nonvocational courses have their 
value and are very desirable, but we cannot 
justify such courses to the business man who 
takes our vocational school graduate and 
who expects of him what he has a right to 
expect from a graduate of any vocational 


high school. 


Many of us, if we are to guide boys and 
girls honestly into their life work, must 
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change our philosophy toward commercial] 
education. We must not and we cannot 
continue to think of commercial education 
as a “refuge” and as a “haven” for those 
pupils who do not fit anywhere else. If 
pupils are the type who cannot fit anywhere 
else, then they will not fit in commercial 
work. 

Recently a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed on nonvocational courses. We have 
imposed on these courses because we have 
realized that the pupils we get in our com- 
mercial courses are not able to do work with 
a marketable skill. This plan, too, is “‘pass- 
ing the buck.” But what definite task will 
these pupils be able to do when they are 
graduated on a nonvocational basis? What 
office will be willing to accept them knowing 
that they have been graduated from a vo- 
cational high school, but have no marketable 
skill of any kind? 

Many educators will aver that the func- 
tion of the high school is not to train pupils 
for definite jobs, but that pupils should take 
courses in special schools after graduation 
from high school. Many people disagree with 
this statement. A large number of families 
depend upon the money an eighteen-year-old 
son or daughter can earn. These families are 
not in an economic position to finance even a 
high school course, to say nothing of addi- 
tional training. Doesn’t the school have 
some duty toward these parents who are 
taxpayers? 

It is the duty of the school to set up a 
curriculum that is adapted to the needs of 
the group of young people who must work 
immediately after the high school course is 
completed. This curriculum must include 
subjects that will prepare pupils to obtain 
positions in the business world, but not 
necessarily in offices. 

To accomplish this Herculean task, we 
must try to change many educators’ ideas 
concerning commercial work. If teachers are 
to guide pupils into commercial work, they 
must not assume that because typewriting 
might be considered mechanical, all com- 
mercial subjects are mechanical and can be 
mastered by anyone. If pupils are not men- 
tally equipped to do the mathematics of an 
academic course, there is little likelihood 
that they will achieve vocational success in 
bookkeeping, which demands mathematical 
accuracy. Surveys have revealed positive 
correlation between success in the mastery 
of shorthand and success in the mastery of a 
foreign language. The mastery of these sub- 
jects requires a strong English background, 
which should include an extensive vocabu- 
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lary, English sense, an ability to construct 
sentences, and an ability to punctuate 
properly. Unless, then, a pupil possesses this 
English background, it seems useless for him 
to attempt the study of shorthand. 

In addition to scholastic requisites, it is 
exceedingly important that these young 
people possess other traits for success in 
business. The possession of personal charac- 
teristics pertaining to appearance and health 
is almost as important as scholastic adequacy. 
The qualities of loyalty, initiative, and in- 
dustry are also important. All these qualities 
are highly desirable for success in the modern 
business office. The impression an applicant 
makes in the first few minutes of an inter- 
view frequently determines whether or not 
he will be accepted. Business men cannot 
afford to have in their offices people who lack 
the necessary business qualifications. If these 
qualifications are necessary, then we must 
attempt to develop them early enough in a 
pupil’s career to enable him to have sufficient 
practice in their use. In fairness, then, to 
the pupil, unless he already displays these 
traits or shows the ability to develop them, 
it is manifestly unjust to encourage him to 
follow work in an office where success is not 
possible to those who lack the fundamental 
business qualifications. 

Natural liking for work in an office, with- 
out adequate native ability, is not sufficient 
justification for taking commercial work. 
Neither should a pupil be permitted to feel 
that commercial work is his salvation simply 
because he must go to work at an early age. 

We must provide intelligently for that 
group of young people who must fit into 
their niches in the world of business when 
they complete their high school courses. 
But these contemplated provisions must be 
made only after we have analyzed carefully 
and conscientiously the aptitudes which the 
young people in this group display. After 
we have analyzed their aptitudes and have 
proposed courses to suit their needs, we must 
study the area which we serve in order to 
ascertain the employment possibilities of the 
pupils whom we are training. Unless there 
is some likelihood for employment in the 
area which the school serves, there is little 
justification for offering a vocational course. 

It seems advisable that administrators 
who send pupils to high school should follow 
the success or the failure of these pupils 
through their high school courses. By follow- 
ing the progress of the pupils, the adminis- 
trators would be enabled to ascertain the 
contributing factors to either success or to 
failure. The results of their findings might 
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serve as a guide for placing other pupils. 
Administrators who are not familiar with 
commercial work could learn much by 
frequent visits to classes in the commercial 
high school. We, as teachers, have become 
so “subject specialized” that we fail miser- 
ably at times to look beyond the limits of 
our own subjects. We should endeavor to 
consider means of correlating our own sub- 
jects with the subjects in other fields. The 
sooner that we, as teachers, can interpret 
the aims and the objectives of our subjects 
to other teachers and administrators, the 
sooner we can build up a program that will 
tend to develop the whole personality of each 
individual pupil. 

School people should not restrict them- 
selves exclusively to the professional reading 
relative to their own subjects; they should 
broaden their vision by familiarizing them- 
selves with the current trends outside of their 
own field. 

We, as a country, have become “education 
conscious.” We have included provisions for 
everyone from the pre-school child to the 
adult. This trend has been worth while and 
commendable and everything should be done 
to encourage its continuance. But with this 
great trend of education for all, there arises 
a condition with which we must be prepared 
to contend. In our honest endeavor to 
educate better social adjustment and better 
citizenship has come the insistence of far too 
many people to be engaged in “‘white-collar”’ 
work. Industry could never absorb all the 
people who train for this type of work. 
Parents who are able to send their children 
to college do not do so; they are not content 
unless their children are prepared for “white- 
collar” work. Is this a wholesome attitude? 
Henry Ford has said, “There is no problem 
confronting our country that cannot be 
solved through education.” If this statement 
is true, then it depends upon education to 
assist in building a more wholesome attitude 
toward the types of work which are not of 
the “white-collar” class. 

Our educational advisement procedure 
should be developed to the point where we, 
as trained specialists in our field, can de- 
termine the educational choice of the 
children under our charge. We should be 
able to advise these children with finality, 
in the same way that lawyers and doctors 
advise and prescribe. Unless definite author- 
ity can be placed with our advisors, there 
will continue to be a huge waste of human 
energy by children unable to keep pace with 
requirements which are necessary for vo- 
cational success. Parents, as well as teachers, 
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will have to accept the principle of individual 
differences. They will have to plan to co- 
operate in the formation of their children’s 
educational plans, while keeping the indi- 
vidual abilities, capacities, and limitations of 
the children in mind. Certain parents will 
have to be educated to the fact that punish- 
ment is not the solution for lack of ability 
to do certain types of school work. Pupils are 
likely to succeed in types of work for which 
they display aptitude and ability; so it be- 
comes the joint responsibility of the home 
and the school to discover these abilities. 

I am not attempting to evade the responsi- 
bility of teaching pupils who come to a com- 
mercial high school and who are not mentally 
prepared for the work, nor am I setting up a 
condition whereby only the very best pupils 
will pursue commercial work. It is to be 
expected that a goodly portion of our en- 
rollment will consist of those pupils who will 
profit vocationally by the instruction of- 
fered. We can continue to build up courses 
intended for consumer use, but if we retain 
these pupils in nonvocational courses in our 
schools until graduation, we cannot expect 
to place them in office positions which de- 
mand definite skills. 

Pupils who must work when they complete 
their high school courses must be trained in 
such a way that they are prepared to hold a 
position. It becomes the duty of the school 
to provide suitable training for this group. 

School administrators must be alert to 
discover new types of work for which pupils 
can be prepared and these same administra- 
tors must add to their curriculum courses 
that will make it possible to place these 
pupils. When the curriculum in our high 
school is made broad enough and inclusive 
enough to make provisions for all varying 
degrees of ability, the commercial curriculum 
will function effectively in the lives of the 
pupils, as well as in the life of the com- 
munity, which the pupils serve. 


oa a o 
Mr. Zimmerman Is Promoted 


J. Earl Zimmerman is now head of the 
commercial department and assistant prin- 
cipal of the Parma-Schaaf High School, 
Parma, Ohio. Mr. Zimmerman was formerly 
a commercial teacher, but dropped out of the 
teaching profession and obtained some prac- 
tical experience in business. He went back 
into the teaching profession in 1936. 

At the convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation in Cleveland in 
1936, he was elected chairman of the Social- 
Economic Round Table. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


The Contribution Made to Citizenship by the 
Commercial Curriculum 


A college girl came into a post- 
office several weeks after pur- 
chasing a money order and was 
very angry because her friend had 
not received the money. She 
expressed her opinion of the post-office 
rather forcibly and when the clerk had a 
chance to ask her if she had her receipt, she 
replied indignantly that she certainly had— 
and took the entire money order from her 
purse to prove it. The post-office employee 
then gave her the instruction that she would 
have received had she taken general business. 


Citizenship includes all of the conditions 
under which one is going to live; therefore 
the school should meet the needs of the 
pupil in practical everyday life. Citizens 
have many business contacts and hence need 
business education in order that the busi- 
ness aspects of their lives may be handled 
intelligently. Too frequently, I believe, 
people feel that business subjects are purely 
vocational in nature and that they contribute 
little to citizenship. Yet there are certain 
commercial subjects which are so rich in 
social, civic, and economic values that they 
have almost no rivals. 


First among these is general business, or 
junior business training as it is sometimes 
called. This course makes its main con- 
tribution to citizenship through the teaching 
of fundamental business practices and serv- 
ices which everyone should understand and 
which so greatly aid in avoiding mistakes. 
The pupils are taught how to write checks 
properly, the various methods of endorse- 
ments, and when each should be used. 
Surely this training is giving the pupil in- 
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Virginia Lee Perrine 
formerly 

Grove City High School 

Grove City, Pennsylvania 


struction that he can use in his 
everyday life, for even though he 
himself may not have a checking 
account, he will certainly have 
checks pass through his hands, 
and why shouldn’t the school teach him how 
to handle them. He learns, too, other 
methods of making payments—money or- 
ders, cashiers’ checks, certified checks, and 
bank drafts. He learns that he doesn’t have 
to have a checking account in order to send a 
cashier’s check or a bank draft, but that 
they can be purchased from a bank for a 
small fee and that they are a safe and 
readily acceptable means of payment. 

Everyone uses the mail. Its use is so 
common that we often feel no instruction 
concerning it is necessary. But consider for a 
moment the number of letters and packages 
that go to the dead letter office every year. 
Why? Mainly because people were careless 
in addressing them. Faced with this fact, 
who can deny that instruction in the use of 
the mail is needed. 


A good credit rating is of importance to 
any citizen. Yet look at the number of 
people with poor credit ratings. Why? 
Are they dishonest? Very seldom. Usually 
they didn’t realize until it was too late how 
important a part credit plays in their lives 
or just why they should pay their bills 
promptly. All of us know many individuals 
and families who are so swamped in bills, 
they will probably never be “square with 
the world” until they die, and not even 
then unless their insurance covers their 
debts. Only in rare instances were these 
conditions unavoidable. Too many people 
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find it so easy to say “charge it” and so 
hard to say “‘no” to a salesman, particularly 
one selling on the installment plan. The 
book, “If I Have Four Apples” by Josephine 
Lawrence,' depicts such a family only too 
well. This novel is about an American 
family who tried stubbornly and desperately 
to say that two apples plus two apples 
equals eight apples. They even persuaded 
themselves that they were not apples at all, 
but alligator pears. In the words of one of 
the characters of the book, “No wonder a 
depression floors us when half the popula- 
tion get their sums wrong.” Surely our 
schools are neglecting their duty if they 
cannot turn out citizens who realize the 
value of money, who know that two and two 
make four and not eight. 

Walter Pitkin has said that man is at his 
worst as an investor. and the depression 
brought this fact home to us rather forcibly. 
People need to know the qualities of good 
investments. They should know, in general, 
the types of investments which should be 
made with various incomes, and where 
they can get sound advice before investing 
their money. 

General salesmanship is another subject 
which contributes a great deal to citizen- 
ship. Everyone is a salesman, for we have 
to sell ourselves, our ideas, and our ability 
in order to secure and hold a position re- 
gardless of what it is. Vocational effective- 
ness is one of the cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation and surely instruction in applying 
for a position is helping the pupil to become 
vocationally effective. In salesmanship, 
the pupil is taught when to apply, how to 
prepare for the interview, how to conduct 
himself during the interview, and how to 
conduct himself at the conclusion of the 
interview. These facts are discussed in class 
and then dramatized, each pupil thus getting 
some practice in applying for a position. 

Personality, which plays so large a part 
in salesmanship and which is stressed in any 
salesmanship class. also plays an important 
part in our daily living—in our contacts at 
home, in business, and in society. There 
are definite personality traits which may be 
developed if the teacher keeps them always 
in front of the class as something to strive 
for, something to be worked at during the 
entire course. Nothing will be accomplished 
if he merely discusses them when the class 
is studying the chapters on personality and 
then forgets about them. He must keep 
the pupils steadily working to improve 
themselves. 

1Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Last year, in an effort to correlate our 
classwork more closely with business, our 
salesmanship class sent a questionnaire to 
all the local merchants. One of the ques- 
tions covered the personality traits that 
they felt could be developed, and that they, 
as possible employers of our graduates, 
wanted developed in our class. The list as 
they ranked the traits is: 

honesty 
promptness 
courtesy 
personal neatness 
neatness in work 
pleasing voice 
tactfulness 
“vou” attitude 
truthfulness 
friendliness 

The possession of these traits would cer- 
tainly make each of our pupils a better citi- 
zen and if you study the list carefully, you 
will find that all of them, perhaps to varying 
degrees, may be developed. The subject 
material of salesmanship is particularly 
suited to the development of these qualities. 


A knowledge of ethical and unethical 
selling policies and the consumer education 
given in salesmanship makes the pupils 
better buyers. This in turn aids them in 
following a budget closely, which makes for 
economic independence, and no one can be 
a good citizen who is not economically in- 
dependent. 


Bookkeeping contributes to citizenship in 
many ways. It gives the pupils information 
concerning the various kinds of business 
organization, single proprietorship, part- 
nership, and corporation, together with the 
fundamental] principles of record keeping for 
each. According to the records of one con- 
cern which collects such information, “only 
between two and three per cent of all busi- 
ness failures in the United States are caused 
by competition, while seventy-five per cent 
are caused by incompetence, inexperience, 
and lack of capital.”” The Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research has observed that “a 
majority of retailers in the United States 
have records that are inadequate—or none 
at all.” Without suitable records, good 
control and sound financing are out of the 
question. Incompetence and failure are not 
attributes of citizenship, and any subject 
which can help to overcome them is cer- 
tainly making a worth-while contribution 
to citizenship. 

Bookkeeping not only gives the pupil the 
fundamental principles of business record 
keeping, but also detailed work on personal 

(Concluded on page 185) 
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What is the local city’s greatest 
need? This problem was pre- 
sented to a class of thirty-two 
ninth-grade students in general 
business after a unit on the study 
of money had been completed. The group 
agreed that a survey of the business district 
should be made to determine the number of 
needs and the importance of each. As a 
result, a field trip through the business dis- 
trict was planned. Informal discussion was 
encouraged throughout the trip. 

The day following the trip it was revealed, 
in the opinion of the class members, that 
Winona’s greatest need was a new office 
building. The general plan for such a build- 
ing, the operating organization, the size, the 
location, the general costs, and the possible 
returns on the investment were topics for 
discussion during succeeding class periods. 
The sum to be raised for such an enterprise 
was set at $320,000. 

The group agreed that each student would 
share equally in the purchase of stock. A 
committee was appointed to design and to 
word the stock certificates. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. A board of seven 
directors was elected by popular vote. The 
members of the board chose the officers: a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. The duties of the board of 
directors were rather extensive as all im- 
portant matters were brought before it for 
discussion and sanction. The president ap- 
pointed two members to draw up the articles 
of incorporation. All shareholders signed the 
by-laws “‘in the presence of a notary public.” 


ARCHITECT COMMITTEE. The drawing of the 
plans for such a building was an activity 
selected by those who were interested in art 
work of this type. This committee received 
specifications from the board of directors. 
The drawings consisted of a set of floor plans 
and a sketch of the facade. 


THE BANK. Each student was given a check 
book at the beginning of the year. On the 
first stub he entered the sum of seventeen 
thousand dollars. His first check was made 
in payment of the stock for GENERAL Bust- 
NESS, INCORPORATED. A committee of bank- 
ers was selected to keep the accounts for each 
student. The committee was provided with 
a file. It designed the statements to be used 
and the forms necessary to carry on this 
activity successfully. The work in the text- 
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book was used early to familiarize 
the students with correct methods 
of making out checks, of keeping 
accurate records on the stubs, and 
of reconciling bank statements. 

REAL ESTATE COMMITTEE. Several students 
selected possible sites for an office building. 
They inquired about the relative values of 
each site and they gave the information to 
an agent, who was to represent them and to 
receive the usual commission if his sale was 
successful. The agent appeared before the 
board of directors to sell the sites, presenting 
the relative merits of each. (He referred to 
the section on salesmanship in the textbook 
before appearing.) The board of directors 
was extremely careful about selecting the 
site. This made the agent’s task doubly 
difficult, but after several meetings, an agree- 
ment was reached. The treasurer of the 
board drew a check for the amount and this 
check was submitted to the owner of the 
property who, in turn, wrote a check to the 
agent for the commission. 


SALESMANSHIP. Each member of the class 
selected an article of equipment or of build- 
ing material to sell to the board of directors. 
The section in the textbook on salesmanship 
was discussed during the time the students 
were preparing their salesmanship argu- 
ments. A sales letter was written first and 
then the salesman was “called in” to present 
his arguments. The sales letters were re- 
viewed by the general manager who notified 
the salesmen of the time and the place to 
meet the board. Telegrams were the means 
of this last communication. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER. Because of the de- 
tail work to be done, the board of directors 
realized the need of engaging a general 
manager. All members of the class were 
eligible for the position, which was to pay 
$200 a month. Each student wrote a letter 
of application to the secretary of the board, 
signing it with a fictitious name, but placing 
his textbook number in a corner for reference. 
All letters were submitted to a committee 
who chose the successful candidate and sub- 
mitted his recommendation to the board. 
The duties of the general manager were dis- 
cussed in order to give him an idea of what 
was to be expected of him. One of his chief 
duties was to keep an accurate record of the 
offices that were rented and to see to it that 
the rent was paid each month. 
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20u CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
& ACCOUNTING 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
By BAKER - PRICKETT - CARLSON 





Jaining YOUR Students Need... 


>nd@ the teaching of bookkeeping in the last four years has been an 
wth@some of the evils disclosed by the business depression. New trends 
hingfookkeeping involve the introduction of social, personal, economic, 
nembusiness values without sacrificing the all-important vocational 


In a society which is becoming increasingly complicated, individuals 
and business firms must depend to a greater degree on accounting 
records. Corporations, partnerships, sole proprietorships, and indi- 
viduals are gradually being forced to keep more records because of 
the various taxes and governmental regulations. Every year govern- 
mental bodies are depending to a greater extent on records as in- 
struments of social control. 


If educators are to meet the challenge of civilization, they must rec- 
ognize that business education will play an increasingly important 
role in the education of the individual for social responsibility and 
for business efficiency. Therefore, no one can escape the necessity 
for a knowledge of accounting. 


Teachers of bookkeeping and accounting have a new opportunity. 
They have a new obligation to students and to society. You must 
keep in mind the social and the economic changes. Every course in 
bookkeeping must take care of (a) the individual requirements of the 
student, and (b) the possible vocational requirements of business. 


With 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, you can place the emphasis as 
you see fit in your community. Within the same 
class, you can allow students to make a variety 
of applications of their knowledge. 


Ww 
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INSURANCE. Naturally, the building needed 
to be insured. A committee, or an insurance 
firm (which occupied offices in the building), 
was given a chance to sell insurance to the 
board. In addition, each student in the 
class was approached on the matter of per- 
sonal insurance. Each student selected the 
type of insurance that he thought would be 
beneficial. The section on insurance in the 
textbook was discussed at this point. Premi- 
ums were paid by each student for the period 
of one year. The amount was deducted from 
the balance in the check stub. 


RAMCZIK INVESTMENT COMPANY. One of the 
students played the part of a broker. Each 
member of the class selected a stock or a 
bond from the list in the daily paper and 
wrote a check for the amount of stock pur- 
chased, plus brokerage, to the investment 
company. Each student kept a graph of 
quotations for six weeks. He was privileged 
to buy and to sell at will. The broker kept 
the brokerage and wrote checks for the 
balance. As a whole, the class lost quite 
heavily. The moral of this lesson was quite 
evident at the end of the period because of 
this intimate experience. 


FILING. In order that the organization’s 
business would be conducted efficiently, it 
was necessary to build suitable files. The 
work in the textbook was discussed when 
this need became apparent. After suitable 
skill had been accomplished in the methods 
of filing, students could go about using the 
files of the organization whenever it was 
necessary. The general manager and his 
assistant were held responsible for the up- 
keep of the files. 


RECORDS. Each student participating in an 
activity realized the need of keeping neat 
and accurate records. Here, too, the text- 
book was the basic reference. The treasurer 
kept his records of the finances of the cor- 
poration. Purchases and sales records were 
handled by the assistant manager. The 
manager had to be able to tell each patron 
the offices he occupied and the rental rate of 
each office. The banking committee had to 
be able to check with the patrons concerning 
bank balances. The broker had to be able to 
tell his patrons what stock they owned, how 
many shares they owned, what they paid 
for the shares, and the amount of brokerage. 
The insurance committee had to be able to 
tell their patrons what insurance policies 
they had and the premiums for each policy. 


BUSINESS POSITIONS AND ORGANIZATION. The 
organization of the business was largely in 
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the hands of the board of directors. The 
board determined the amount of help and 
the service that would be needed. Elevator 
operators, janitors, engineers, telephone 
operators (local exchange), general manager, 
and assistant general manager were the posi- 
tions for which salaries must be provided. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. It was necessary to 
advertise for positions and office rentals. 
The publicity committee was paid according 
to the amount of service rendered. They 
made recommendations concerning the ex- 
tent and the type of suitable publicity, 
which were submitted to the board of di- 
rectors for criticism. 


Law. Contracts needed to be drawn be- 
tween various parties for such purposes as 
the purchase of the site. the construction of 
the building. the purchases of equipment, 
the employment, and the sale of office space. 
Each member of the class chose the docu- 
ments that he wished to word. 


Taxes. Naturally, the corporation must 
pay taxes. The rates were ascertained and 
the amount was determined. When the 
building was sold and the stockholders were 
reimbursed, a check was made on the bank 
balances of the members of the class. All in- 
comes and expenditures were determined 
and considered for the income tax report. 
Those stockholders who had sufficient in- 
comes were compelled to pay the federal 
and the state taxes. 

Other topics, such as transportation and 
communication, were discussed as separate 
units. 

I realize that this is a superficial set-up and 
that experiences in this type of organization 
are not life situations. The attempt was 
made to bring the students closer to possible 
life situations and, in so doing, the interest 
was keener. This interest, alone, was worth 
the effort. 





TESTS AVAILABLE 


Tests are now available for bookkeeping, type- 
writing, commercial law, economic geography, 
and economics. Write for a price list and 


samples. 
. 
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Class Newspaper Reports of Law Cases 


Actual newspaper reports of 
law cases enliven a law class. 
Monday of the second and the 
third six-week periods of school 
is a good day for reports on 
newspaper cases because the newspapers 
may be read thoroughly by students over 
the week-end. 

Here are some of the points of law that 
make newspaper cases additionally worth 
while: name of newspaper; date of news- 
paper; classification or chapter of textbook; 
keynote name; plaintiff vs. defendant; de- 
tails or contents; consideration or amount; 
verdict; principle of law. 

Each student is required to bring to class 


by 


E. F. Burmahin 
E. C. Glass Senior High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


a newspaper law case outline 
as indicated in the sample be- 
low. A newspaper law case 
registration sheet, like the one 
shown on the next page, is 
posted on the bulletin board a week in 
advance so that students may register 
their cases.. All cases must be registered 
not later than 1 p. mM. on Monday. This reg- 
istration of cases does away with duplica- 
tion; therefore, each student is forced to use 
a definite case. Newspaper reports on law 
cases add much to the reality of the class 
work. Our experience proves that students 
learn how to analyze cases with precision, 
accuracy, and neatness. 





4B Business Law 


NEWSPAPER LAW CASE No. 8 


John Barker 





1. NAME OF PAPER: 
New York Times 


WINS $341 JUDGMENT 
BECAUSE KING QUIT 


2. DATE OF PAPER: 
April 14, 1937 





Ontario Painter’s Suit Would 
Have Been Too Late but for 
George VI’s Birthday 





3. CLASSIFICATION: WINDSOR, Ont., April 3 (Canadian 4, KEYNOTE: 
Press).—Alfred_ Luke Harrow, house 
Real Estate painte ay won a judgment for $341. King Quit Case 


Mortgages and Liens 


cember. 


He finished the jo 
5. PLAINTIFF: 


Alfred Luke Harrow 


6. CONTENTS OR fi 


claim for damages. 








DETAILS: matically became a legal holiday. 
fell on the legal holiday, Luke s 
properly be allowed an extra day 
8. VERDICT OR |_| stantially correct. 
RESULTS: than he claimed a 


from the 


Awarded $341.57 
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Luke decided to file a mechanic’s lien 
and had thirty days in which to do it—to 
Dec. 14. He filed it Dec. 15 and the case 
was about to be thrown out on the tech- 
nicality when Luke’s counsel, C. A. Bell, 
brought in the constitutional crisis. 

Edward abdicated Dec. 10, George VI 
immediately succeeding. The new King’s 
birthday was Dec. 14, which auto- 





Bell convinced Judge George Mahon i 
division court that since the lien deadlixe 


that Luke had worked Malf an hour less 


He would not have done so if George VI 
not succeeded to the throne last De- 


In November, Luke painted five cot- 
tages near Amherstburg owned by 


and Edna Smith, Detroit schoo 
ov. 14. The sisters 


would not pay because they said the color 
was not as ordered. They entered a $500 


5. DEFENDANT: 


Grace and 
Edna Smith 


7. CONSIDERATION: 
$341.95 









deducted 38 cents 9. PRINCIPLE OF LAW: 


Mechanic's Lien 
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1.95 Aemanded. The $500 
claim of the Smith sisters was dismissed. 
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New York City Meeting 


The autumn convention of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New York 
and Vicinity will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on Saturday, 
November 13. The topic will be “Problems 
of Individual Differences in Commercial 
Education.” The spring convention will 
continue the same topic and will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on Saturday, April 
30, 1938. 

The 1937-38 Yearbook of the Commercial 
Education Association will deal with “Re- 
search in Commercial Education” and will 
contain as complete a bibliography of busi- 
ness education as it is possible to make. The 
studies of special significance to classroom 
teachers will be abstracted, and a special 
committee of classroom teachers will inter- 
pret the value of the research conclusions. 

The formulation of a three-year Yearbook 
program has been announced by Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne of New York University, who 
is president of the Commercial Education 
Association. Topics will be decided upon at 
least three years in advance so that the study 
necessary to their development may be car- 
ried on adequately. Editors will be appointed 
for 1938-39, 1939-40, and 1940-41. The pro- 
ceedings of the two semi-annual conventions 
will be published separately. The Yearbook 
and the proceedings of the conventions will 
be sent to every member as a phase of the 
service of the Association. The membership 
fee is $1.00 a year. If membership is desired, 
the fee should be sent to Henry Smithline, 
Grover Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, 
Long [sland, New York. 





National Federation 


R. G. Walters, presi- 
dent of the National 
Commercial Teachers 
Federation, reports that 
the program for the De- 
cember meeting is being 
completed rapidly. One 
of the features of the 
program will be a num- 
ber of prominent speak- 
ers representing out- 
standing business firms. 
Among these speakers 
are: James O. McKinsey, 
chairman of the board 
of directors of Marshall- 
Field and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; L. E. Frailey, editorial director 
of the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; and John Gilbert, Secretary, Office 
Appliances Magazine, New York, New York. 

In addition to speakers representing actual 
business, the program so far includes repre- 
sentatives of the leading commercial teacher- 
training institutions, private schools, and 
public schools of the country. Every section 
of the United States, including the New 
England States, the Atlantic States, the 
Southern States, the Middle Western States, 
and the Far Western States, is represented 
on the program. It is believed that this 
year’s program will attract the largest at- 
tendance ever found at a Federation meet- 
ing. The Sherman Hotel has been selected 
as the official headquarters for the conven- 
tion, which will last from Monday, Decem- 
ber 27, to Thursday noon, December 30. 





R. G. Walters 








California Junior Colleges 

The Northern California Association of 
Junior Colleges held a meeting at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 
on October 16. The meeting was presided 
over by J. Evan Armstrong, president of the 
Armstrong Junior College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the 
University of California, extended the greet- 
ing. J. Evan Armstrong presented the state- 
ment of aims and objectives of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. James M. Wood of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, discussed guidance 
on junior college and university levels. 

In the morning, there was a panel dis- 
cussion on guidance led by Professor Harry 
Tyler of Sacramento Junior College. Dr. 
Robert G. Sproul and Dr. Ray L. Wilbur 
gave addresses at the luncheon meeting. 
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Changes in Staff at Goldey College 

New members of the staff at Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, for 1937-38 
include William H. Saye of Nanticoke, 
Pennsylvania, who is the instructor in ac- 
counting and director of athletics; George 
D. Bacon, formerly with the High School, 
Mt. Morris, Michigan, who is instructor in 
accounting; Kathryn Prizer of Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, who is instructor in short- 
hand speed and business correspondence; 
Jack Schock of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
who is instructor in business mathematics 
and field registrar; and Paul W. Lukens, 
C. P. A., who is instructor in accounting in 
the evening school. 

Alden O. Holsinger, formerly assistant 
secretary and director of athletics at Goldey 
College, has resigned his position to accept 
an executive position in business. 
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A General Course for Everybody — 
BUSINESS -ECONOMIC 





CONTENTS 
enor PROBLEMS 
Forces and Customs That Affect Business 
Relations 
WEAL AND IN ; IR e ° 
meee A By Shields and Wilson 


What is Wealth and How Is It Produced? 

Making an Income and Sharing in Wealth 

Personal Management Through Budgeting and 
Record-Keeping 

Personal Progress Through Money Manage- 
ment 

Protection and Saving Through Life Insurance 

The Problem of Taxes 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM AND 
~ INVESTING 
How Our Financial System Operates 
How Organized Financial Markets Serve Us 
Interpreting Financial Statements 
Banking Relations 
How to Invest Money 


BUYING AND SELLING RELATIONS 
Our Marketing System 





Superintendents, principals,’ and teachers 


Credit Relations of Buying and Selling say: ‘That is the kind of subject matter that 
Governmental Agencies of Consumer Protec- should be taught to every pupil before he 
Private ) Agencies for the Protection of the leaves high school."’ It is practical, pertinent; 
kas aad ee re > Mees it deals with the real business and economic 
PRACTICAL STUDIES IN BUYING problems of every individual. 

‘How f0 Buy Clothing, Shoes, and Fabric BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a dis- 
“itvummiMa. a" 
Legal Aspects of Renting, Leasing, or Buying tinctively new type of book that is sweeping 
Financial” Aspects of Renting, Leasing, or the country. 


Buying a Home 
*How to Judge the Value of a House 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
OF BUSINESS 
Forms of Business Enterprise 
*Problems of Starting a Business Enterprise 
*Problems of Operating a Business Enterprise 
How to Minimize Business Risks 









GLOSSARY OF BUSINESS, ECONOMIC, 
AND LEGAL TERMS 











*Not included in the 
abridged volume. 
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American Vocational Association 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
been helping to formulate the program for 
the commercial section of the American 
Vocational Association. This Association 
will meet in Baltimore, Maryland, on De- 
cember 1 to 4. B. J. Knauss, director of 
commercial studies, Chicago, Illinois, is the 
vice president of the Association reporting 
on commercial education. 

The following is a summary of the pro- 
gram for the commercial section: 


Thursday, December 2—2 P. M. 


Chairman: Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, 
Columbia University and member of Federal Ad- 
visory Board for Vocational Education 

Theme: Plans, Progress, and Problems in Distributive 
Occupation Education 

“The Need for Further Education in the Dis- 
tributive Occupations” 

Speaker: Welford L. White, Marketing Research 
and Service Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

“Plans for Education in Distributive Occupations 
in New York State” 

Speaker: Clinton Reed, state supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Albany, New York 

“Problems in Distributive Education” 

Speaker: Charles Hamilton, State Department 

of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 


Friday, December 3—9 A. M. 


Chairman: Fred G. Nichols, Graduate of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Theme: Plans, Progress, and Problems in Training 
Teachers of Distributive Subjects 

“The Content of Teacher-Training Courses” 
Speaker: Norris M. Brisco, New York University 

“‘Conferences for Small Store Owners” 
Speaker: (To be named later.) 

“Supervision” 
Speaker: Earl W. Barnhart, Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 


Friday, December 3—2 P. M. 
Chairman: Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Theme: The Improvement of the Product of Commer- 
cial Education in the Public Schools 


“The Part that Personality and Clothes Play in the 
Success of One Entering Business” 

Speaker: E. Ruth Fagundus, personnel director, 
Hochschild, Kohn, and Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

“Better Teaching as a Means of Improving the 
Commercial Product” 

Speaker: (To be named later.) 

“The Improvement of the Commercial Product 
Through an Occupational Efficiency Testing Pro- 
gram 

Speaker: F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


Saturday, December 4—9 A. M. 


Chairman: J. Carey Taylor, assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary education, Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Theme: Vocational Education for Clerical Workers 

“Changing Market for High School Trained 
Clerical Workers” 

Speaker: Florence H. Miller, placement coun- 
selor for girls, Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

“Requirements for General Clerical Workers in 
Large Offices” 

Speaker: Norman A. Lufburrow, employment 

director, Y. M. C. A., Baltimore, Maryland 
“Requirements for Beginning Stenographers” 

Speaker: Nina K. Russell, employment depart- 
ment, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, and 
Power Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

“Public School Vocational Training for Clerical 
Workers” 

Speaker: John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Saturday, December 4—Luncheon Meeting 


Chairman: Martin H. Hihn, director of night schools 
and Americanization, Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Theme: “‘What the Schools Can Do to Reduce Eco- 
nomic Illiteracy” 

Speaker: Ivan E. McDougle, professor of eco- 
oe Goucher College, Baltimore, Mary- 
an 


Thursday, December 2—9:30 A. M. 


Combined Section Meeting 


Speaker for Commercial Section: Paul Lomax, professor 
of education, New York University, New York, New 
York 








COLLEGE BOOKS 


Teachers of business subjects in colleges and universities should write tor a college 








catalogue. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York San Francisco Dallas Chicago 
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Southern Teachers Meet in New Orleans 


The Southern Business 
Education Association is 
holding its fifteenth an- 
nual convention at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on 
November 25, 26, and 
27. Dr. J. H. Dodd of 
State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
is president of the Asso- 
ciation this year. 

Miss Ray Abrams, 
principal of the Joseph 
A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, will preside 
at the opening session on 
Friday, November 26. Dr. J. L. Harman, 
president of the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, will 
make the response to the welcoming address. 
An address will be given by Dr. Dodd. The 
title of his address will be “The Relation of 
Capitalism to Business Education.” Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, will dis- 
cuss the subject, “Some Criteria for Deter- 
mining the Scope and the Content of Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The speaker at the Fellowship Luncheon 
on Friday will be Stewart A. Seelye, General 
Sales Manager, Louisiana Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company. At the convention banquet 
on Friday evening, the Honorable John 
Temple Graves, IT of Birmingham, Alabama, 
will be the speaker. Greetings will be ex- 
tended by representatives of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Council of 
Business Education, the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, and the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. The newly- 
elected officers of the Association will be 
installed at the banquet. 

The vice president of the Association, 
Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond of the Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
will preside at the second general session on 
Saturday morning. At this meeting, D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will deliver an 
address on “Points of Contact Between 
Business Subjects and Other Subjects in the 
Fields of Education.” The chairmen of the 
four committees that have been appointed 
to study four important business subject 
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fields will give their reports. R. R. Richards, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, will report on book- 
keeping and accounting; Mrs. Hayden 
Childers, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, will report on short- 
hand; Hollis P. Guy, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, will report on 
typewriting; and B. Frank Kyker, The 
Woman’s College, University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, North Carolina, will re- 
port on merchandising and salesmanship. 
The private school section of the Associa- 
tion will hold its meeting on Friday afternoon 
and will present a program of interest. The 
following is a list of the speakers, together 
with their respective subjects: “The Teach- 
ing of Personality and Business Psychol- 
ogy,” Mrs. Iva C. Childers, Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama; ““The 
Teaching of Filing,” N. Mae Sawyer, Ameri- 
can Institute of Filing, Buffalo, New York; 
“The Ideal Business School: How Promul- 
gated and Kept to the Front,” J. L. Braw- 
ford, The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Dr. Edward M. Hull, president 
of the Banks College, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, will also deliver an address. Three 
prominent educators will discuss the sub- 
ject, “The Important Problem Facing the 
Private Commercial School, As I See It.” 
These men are: J. Murray Hill, vice presi- 
dent of the Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Kentucky; Edward E. 
Soule, president of the Soule Business Col- 
lege, New Orleans, Louisiana; A. M. Bruce, 
president of the Massey Business College, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Their remarks will 
be summarized by H. E. V. Porter, secretary 
of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. C. A. Croft, president 
of the Croft Secretarial and Accounting 
School, Durham, North Carolina, will be 
chairman of the private school section. 
The public school section will hold its 
meeting on Friday afternoon and will hear 
a discussion by Professor Earl A. Saliers of 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, on the subject, “Accounting as a 
Profession.” Eleanor Skimin of Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, will also 
discuss “The Content of a Functioning 
Transcription Course.” A round-table dis- 
cussion will be held on the subject, ““What 
Business Training Should be Given Pupils 
Not Enrolled in the Business Department?” 
Pattie L. Sinclair, of Commercial High 
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School, Atlanta, Georgia, will be chairman 
of the public school section. 

The college section will consider the gen- 
eral subject of the preparation of business 
teachers. There will be two speakers on 
this program. They are: Hollis P. Guy, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, who will discuss the topic, ““The Con- 
tribution of General Education and Business 
Education Courses to the Preparation of 
Business Teachers,” and Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 


ville, Tennessee, who will discuss the topic, 
“The Contribution of Participation in Re- 
search to the Preparation of Business Teach- 
ers.” A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, will be chair- 
man of the college section. 

Miss Ray Abrams is in charge of local 
committees on arrangements. Special ef- 
forts are being made by Miss Abrams and 
her committees for the convenience and the 
pleasure of those who will attend the con- 
vention. 








Private Schools Place Their Graduates 


An increase in employment calls of 20 
per cent over last year has brought a 10 
per cent increase in enrollments to the pri- 
vate commercial schools of the United 
States and Canada, according to a recent 
survey. 

The survey was conducted among 150 
private business schools by the School Ad- 
vertising Division of the Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The majority of the schools report that 
they have received more calls for graduates 
than they have been able to fill this year. 
The demand for young men secretaries has 
been especially active. All the requests from 
employers have been for young people with 
specialized training in stenography, book- 
keeping, accounting, and related business 
subjects. 

Of the schools reporting, 65 per cent have 
more students this fall than last fall. Nine- 
teen per cent have about the same enroll- 
ment, and 16 per cent have fewer students. 

The results of the survey are particularly 
gratifying, since many business schools had 
capacity enrollments last year and have a 
high record to maintain. 

Night school enrollments are 20 per cent 
ahead of last year. 

All schools reported a marked increase in 
enrollments over the fall of 1932, which was 
considered the low point of the depression. 
The average increase in enrollments since 
1932 is 64 per cent. 

Many schools have arranged for addi- 
tional space, equipment, and teachers this 
fall. A number of schools reported that this 
is the best season they have experienced 
since the year following the World War, 
when thousands of ex-soldiers took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get a business 
education at government expense. 

Most of the students in attendance at the 
private commercial schools are high school 
and college graduates. 
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Pi Rho Zeta 


Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity has completed a 
nation-wide organization with J. I. Kinman 
of Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington, serving as the grand president. 

Pi Rho Zeta was organized in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, on June 8, 1929, and 
was incorporated under the laws of Louisi- 
ana in 1930. Today, active chapters are 
established in most states and in Hawaii 
and Canada. The movement is sponsored 
by the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges. 

The grand president, Mr. Kinman, has 
asked THe BaLance SHEET to announce 
the following objectives and purposes of Pi 
Rho Zeta: 

1. To promote the interest of the school, students, 

and graduates. 


2. To uphold scholastic standards of business educa- 
tion. 


3. To encourage students to graduate and pursue 
thorough courses. 


4. To create closer and better relationships among 
students and graduates. 


5. To become better boosters for business education. 


6. To encourage more young people to realize the 
value of business education. 


7. To aid in the employment of graduates. 
e e e 


Mr. Kiddoo Is Honored 


An unusual honor has been bestowed 
upon W. R. Kiddoo, C. P. A., principal of 
the accounting department of Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, in his recent 
appointment by Governor Richard C. Mc- 
Mullen of Delaware as a member of the 
Delaware State Board of Accountancy for 
three years. 

Mr. Kiddoo has been a member of the 
Goldey College faculty since 1919. He re- 
ceived his C. P. A. degree in 1936. He is 
one of the few teachers in business schools 
serving on a state board of accountancy. 

Mr. Kiddoo is the author of a booklet 
entitled “Public Accountancy in Delaware.” 
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H. P. Guy in New Position 


At the beginning of 
the fall term, H. P. Guy, 
formerly of New River 
State College, Montgom- 
ery, West Virginia, was 
appointed to the faculty 
of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. His title is, As- 
sistant Professor of Com- 
merce. 


Mr. Guy is a graduate 
of the University of Ken- 
tucky, having obtained 
his A. B. and M. A. de- 
grees from that institu- 
tion. He has also com- 
pleted graduate work at the University of 
Southern California and the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


While Professor Guy was in West Virginia, 
he developed a system of accounting for 
extra-curricular activities in the high schools. 
He is now the managing editor of Modern 
Business Education, the official publication 
of the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 





H. P. Guy 


Contest Winner 


The record of Jean- 
nette Kimball of Farm- 
ingdale, New York, is 
worthy of recognition. 
During her ten years of 
teaching experience in 
Farmingdale HighSchool, 
she has won three of the 
120-word Gregg short- 
hand medals. 


Students, stenogra- 
phers, and teachers are 
eligible for these awards. 
At the contest in New 
York City in June, Miss 
Kimball won the medal Jeannette Kimball 
for the best transcript 
in her class. Medals were presented to the 
contestants by Nathaniel Altholz, super- 
visor of commercial education of New York 


City Schools. 


Miss Kimball graduated from New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, in 1927. Prior to her teaching career, 
she was a law stenographer for several years 
and attributes her ability in shorthand to 
her previous training and experience. 








study is included. 
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UNFORTUNATELY 


many graduates cannot spell 
correctly and do not have a good 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


therefore has a place in your school 


The following is the plan of the contents: (a) rules of spelling; (b) guides for pronun- 
ciation; (c) new words; (d) words with new meanings; (e) words common in business; 
(f) words common in special fields, such as transportation, insurance, education, 
and agriculture. Pronunciations and definitions are provided. Additional dictionary 
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The Louis Hand-Keyboard Chart 


A new typewriting chart, which makes it 
possible for students to learn the keyboard 
in less than half the time ordinarily required, 
has been developed, copyrighted, and pat- 
ented by Sister Mary Louis, S. N. D., in- 
structor at Central Catholic High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. Sister Mary Louis hopes to 
have the chart ready for distribution in the 
near future. 

The Louis Hand-Keyboard Chart, 36" x 
49", is a wall chart and may be used in con- 
junction with a small desk chart, 7" x 11", 
which is distributed to the students in the 
classroom. ‘The small chart may also be 
used by the students for home study of the 
typewriter keyboard. 

Some of the principal advantages of the 
Louis Hand-Keyboard Chart are: 

1. It may be used independently of any textbook. 

2. It guarantees the mastering of all keys on the 
typewriter in as short a time as two weeks. 

8. It may be adapted to any method preferred by 
the individual teachers. Its reversible letters 
are equally suitable for use in the letter, word, 
and sentence approach. 

4. It employs the principle of visual education 


in a manner especially fascinating to the stu- 
dents. 


5. It is preferred to the flat keyboard chart be- 
cause it more readily impresses upon the minds 
of the students the correct fingering of each 
letter on the keyboard. 

The accompanying illustration pictures 
Kathleen Leahy, a student at Central 
Catholic High School. She is showing some 
sentences by means of exposing some of the 
discs for the first and second fingers. 
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All the letters on the large chart may be 
occluded. by turning the reversible discs, as 
indicated by the slightly turned discs on the 
illustration. The procedure recommended by 
Sister Mary Louis is as follows: After the 
students have been taught the more import- 
ant mechanical operations of the machine, 
they are instructed in the use of the chart. 
With all letters on the wall chart occluded 
or exposed, the students place their hands in 
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home position on their small desk charts. 
Then, as the teacher exposes and occludes 
letters on the wall chart, the students make 
the corresponding movements on their desk 
charts. From the home position, all other 
locations are made. The students practice 
all the reaches by touch until each finger re- 
sponds with perfect rhythm. 

Having mastered the fixation drills on the 
desk charts, the students practice on the 
typewriter with keys locked (carriage set 
at the extreme left end). In this manner the 
students learn each sentence by means of 
letter and word fixation and practice. They 
are now instructed to insert a sheet of paper 
into the typewriter and practice the reaches 
with the stencil adjusted so that the ribbon 
holder will not move up and down. After the 
students have acquired automatic manipu- 
lation with perfect rhythm, they are per- 
mitted to type in orthodox fashion. 


Arthur H. Holmes 


The death of Arthur H. Holmes, a veteran 
teacher of Grand Rapids, Michigan, brings 
to a climax an unusual human interest story. 
At the age of 78, Mr. Holmes died at his 
home. In his will he left $50,000 for crippled 
children of Kent County and elsewhere in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Holmes was handicapped from child- 
hood because of being crippled, but he made 
a place for himself in the world and became 
a shining success in spite of his handicap. 
Mr. Holmes was a teacher, a student, a 
poet, a musician, and an ardent outdoors- 
man. He taught for thirty-four years in the 
commercial department at Central High 
School, Grand Rapids. With the exception 
of one year of teaching in Indianapolis, he 
spent his entire teaching career in the one 
school. He has been a popular speaker and 
writer. 


The following poem entitled “Something” 
was written by Mr. Holmes: 


How often when we think our plans 
Are most securely laid 

A little something breaks them all 
And leaves us sore dismayed 
Amidst the wreck of what we thought 
Was destined first to stand!— 

A wreck of which the ruins show 
The workings of a hand 

Not ruled by human will. How oft 
Will something intervene 

To change the current of our lives. 
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NEW 1937 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


Third Edition 
By R. G. Walters 








In the rapid swing to new 
courses in merchandising, 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is 
playing an important part. This 
book is the successor to two previous editions, 
published under the title of FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP. 


The new book covers all the fundamental prin- 


ciples of selling, with applications to various SOUTH-WESTERN 
fields of selling. Emphasis is placed on the PUBLISHING CO. 
general values of selling such as are applied in 

retail selling, wholesale selling, letter writing, (Specialists in Business Education) 
advertising, and in selling one’s own services. Dal ; ; 
You will want to see this new book before start- Cincinnati San Francisco 
ing a new course. New York Chicago Dallas 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The officers of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association announce that the 
meeting in Pittsburgh on October 8 and 9 
was the largest and the most successful in 
the history of the organization. Professor 
R. F. Webb of State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, is the president of the 
Association this year. L. W. Korona of 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was chairman of the party 
committee. R. G. Walters of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, was 
chairman of the luncheon committee. Anna 
H. Brier of Butler High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania, was chairman of the publicity 
committee. Russell P. Bobbitt of Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, was in charge of the exhibits. 

The following is a summary of the pro- 
gram: 

Saturday, October 9 

10:00 a. m.—12:00 Noon—Sectional meetings as follows: 
A. Subject, “Distributive Occupations—Buying, Ad- 

vertising, and Selling” 
Responsibility Head, Elmer G. Miller, director of 
commercial education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
10:00-11:00 a. m.—Speaker, Earl W. Barnhart, 
chief of commercial education, Office of Educa- 
we Department of the Interior, Washington, 


11:00 a. m-12 Noon—Same subject—Round 

Table with audience participation 
B. Subject, “General Clerical Practice—Machine and 

Nonmachine” 

Responsibility Head, Allan L. Behler, Union High 
School, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania 

10:00—11:00 a. m.—‘‘Machines in Clerical Prac- 
tice” —Speaker, R. S. Rowland, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


11:00 a. m.-12:00 Noon—“Nonmachine Clerical 
Practice’ —Speaker, N. Mae Sawyer, American 
Institute of Filing, Buffalo, New York 

c. Subject, “Business Mathematics and Bookkeep- 
ing” 

Responsibility Head, George R. Fisher, Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

10:00-11:00 a. m.—“‘Business Mathematics” 

11:00 a. m.—12:00 Noon—“Bookkeeping” 

D. Subject, “Consumer Business Education—Com- 
mercial Geography, General Business Training, 
Business Law, and Economics” 

Responsibility Heads, Kennard E. Goodman, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Clarissa Hills, Senior High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 

10:00-11:00 a. u.—‘‘Commercial Geography” and 
“General Business Training” —Speakers, Cath- 
erine Sipe and Albert Rubis, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

11:00 a. m.—12:00 Noon—“Business Law” and 
“Economics” —Speakers, Paul A. Schott, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Canton, Ohio, and William 
L. Moore, principal of John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

E. Subject, “Administration of the Private School” 

10:00 a. M.—12:00 Noon—Round Table and gen- 
eral participation 


12:30-1:30 p. m.—Tri-State Luncheon 


2:00-3:30 p. m.—One general meeting as follows: 


F. Subject, “Secretarial Education” 

Responsibility Heads, D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and N. B. Curtis, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

2:00-2:30 p. m.—“‘The Secretary as a Production 
Factor in Business’”—Speaker, Charles G. 
Reigner, The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


2:30-3:30 p. m.—‘“Typewriting Clinic” 








Study of the Results 
(Continued from page 104) 


nations with the results obtained in my 
classes in General Business, in which 
standardized final examinations were used. 
Table IV shows the yearly average of the 
six-weeks’ grade for each student with his 
corresponding final examination grade. In 
the other two columns of the table, the 
figures show how much the examination 
grade varied from the yearly average grade. 
For example, the examination grade for 
student No. 4 was 5 per cent higher than his 
average, but the examination grade for 
student No. 5 was 1 per cent less than his 
average The total points of increase was 
21, whereas the total points of decrease was 
23. 

In many cases there was no variation. 
There was only one student with a variation 
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of more than 5 per cent. These results should 
be compared with those obtained in the 
other four courses in which teacher-made 
examinations were used. Table V provides 
this comparison. The difference in the num- 
ber of students taking the various examina- 
tions results from the fact that students with 
a certain prescribed average are exempted 
from taking examinations. 


There was a minus variation of 2 points 
for the entire class in General Business. In 
subject E, the next most favorable, the 
variation was —9, which is greater than any 
single variation in the class in General Busi- 
ness. The variations for subjects A, C, and 
S are extremely high. This fact, therefore, 
indicates that the examinations in these 
classes were entirely too easy and had an 
abnormal effect upon the final grades in 
these classes. 
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Carmichael Gets Doctor's Degree 


Friends of Vernal H. 

Carmichael, Ball State 
. Teachers College, Mun- 

cie, Indiana, will be 

pleased to know that he 
obtained a degree of 

Doctor of Philosophy in 

Commercial Education 

on August 27 from the 

University of Pittsburgh. 

The title of his thesis 

was “Preparation and 

Partial Standardization 

of a Testing Program in 

Shorthand.” 

Professor Carmichael 
gave tests to high school 
pupils for one year. He spent the next year 
compiling his results and then wrote his 
findings. Since 1927, Professor Carmichael 
has been preparing regularly the shorthand 
tests that have been used in the Indiana 
State Contests. He has also constructed 
shorthand tests for the State High School 
Testing Service since 1931. 

Professor Carmichael has been active 
in many organizations. He is a popular 
writer and speaker. He is at present the 
secretary of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 
and is a member of the executive board of 
the department of business of the N. E. A. 

o 6 a 
Superintendent at Santa Cruz 

Roy E. Simpson, who for the past four 
years has been district superintendent of 
schools at Gilroy, California, has been ap- 
pointed to the superintendency of the Santa 
Cruz City Schools. 

Mr. Simpson began his public school work 
as a commercial teacher in the Anderson 
Union High School at Anderson, California. 
Following the war, he was made principal of 
that school. He became the principal of the 
Emerson Junior High School in Pomona, 
California, in 1927, and he organized the 
Pomona Evening High School while teach- 
ing in that city. He received his Master’s 
degree in Education in 1931. 

Mr. Simpson has been a member of a 
number of curriculum committees in the 
State of California. At the present time, he 
is a member of the northern section of the 
California Committee on the Teacher’s 
Guide to Development in Early Adolescence. 
He is also a member of the Core Curriculum 
Committee of the secondary schools of the 
state. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING 


Third Edition 
By ROWSE and FISH 


When you use FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING you can step into 
your classroom and face your stu- 
dents with the assurance that you are 
giving them the latest information in 
regard to the technique and the 
practices of modern advertising. This 
simple but thorough book is one of 
the few textbooks suitable for sec- 
ondary schools. It is recommended 
for merchandising courses. The new 
third edition contains new subject 
matter, new illustrations, and new 
problems. It vibrates with the tone of 
1937 advertising. 
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Contribution Made to Citizenship 
(Continued from page 118) 


and family budgeting and record keeping. 
The need for this type of instruction, as 
shown by the book “If I Have Four Apples,” 
is an important one today. 

Business law gives the pupils an under- 
standing of marriage laws, the legal rela- 
tions of husband and wife, the legal rela- 
tions of parent and child, together with a 
broader conception of the civic responsi- 
bilities, obligations, and rights of the in- 
dividual and the household. All of these 
facts aid in worthy home membership— 
another cardinal objective of education, 
and one of the most important phases of 
citizenship. Business law also gives the 
pupil information concerning ownership of 
property, the rights of ownership, and all 
the agencies with which the average citizen 
has contacts. Along with all this, it gives 
the pupils a better understanding of how 
our laws are made and a greater respect for 
these Jaws. 

Probably the greatest contribution that 
economics makes to citizenship is in its 
interpretation of taxation. Too many 
people have only a vague idea as to the 
purpose of taxation and take quite an un- 
citizenlike attitude toward paying them. 


Even such subjects as typing and short- 
hand, which we may consider as primarily 
vocational subjects, make their contribu- 
tion to citizenship through the fact that 
they aid the pupils in securing and holding 
positions for which they otherwise might 
not be qualified. 

Thus we see that the commercial curricu- 
lum makes its contribution to citizenship 
through: (1) giving the pupils an under- 
standing of the fundamental business prac- 
tices and services with which they will 
come in contact in their everyday life; (2) 
development of personality, which plays 
such an important part in everyone’s life— 
in the home, in business, and in society; (3) 
giving them a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of record keeping, not only for 
the various types of business organizations, 
but for personal and household accounts as 
well; (4) emphasizing the importance of a 
good credit rating; (5) giving them a 
knowledge of fundamental legal procedures 
that pertain to their everyday affairs; (6) 
showing them the purpose and necessity 
for taxation; and (7) enabling them to be- 
come vocationally effective—and no one can 
be a good citizen who is not vocationally 
effective. 
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Gordon F. Cadisch 

The numerous friends of Dr. Gordon 
Francis Cadisch will be shocked to hear of 
his recent death. Dr. Cadisch died after an 
operation in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. He was forty-nine. 

Dr. Cadisch was a native of New York. 
After starting on a career of science, he at- 
tended the University of Illinois and gradu- 
ated in 1917. He then spent five years with 
investment firms in New York. From 1922 
to 1924 he served in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He later taught 
economics in the University of Maryland 
and in the University of Illinois. In the 
University of Illinois, he was assistant dean. 
From there he went to the Washington State 
College of Pullman, Washington, as director 
of the school of business administration. In 
1935 he assumed the position of dean of the 
Hudson College of Commerce and Finance 
of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 

em AC 
Southwestern Private Schools 

J. E. George, president of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools Asso- 
ciation, has just announced the program for 
the convention which will be held in the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 26 and 27. 

On Friday, November 26, there will be a 
luncheon of proprietors, managers, and 
teachers. An address will be delivered by H. 
W. Stanley of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

During the afternoon, there will be several 
addresses of fifteen or twenty minutes each. 
In the evening there will be a dinner. 

On Saturday morning several short talks 
will be given and there will be opportunity 
for discussion. The election at noon will close 
the meeting. 

At 8 o’clock on Saturday morning, Claude 
W. Stone of Hill’s Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, will sponsor a break- 
fast for members of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. B. F. 
Williams of Des Moines, Iowa, president of 
the Association. 

Those who have charge of the open dis- 
cussions are as follows: J. W. Mason, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; G. W. Parish, San Antonio, 
Texas; A. S. McClendon, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; L. Vincent, Lake Charles, Louisiana; 
A. B. Chenier, Beaumont, Texas; H. Seward, 
Monroe, Louisiana; and T. C. Schilling, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 
— of Advertising 


TYPE AND ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘The consumer 
will read an advertisement when he is in- 
vited to do so. He is really invited through 
the headline of the advertisement. There- 
fore, the headline, as an inducement, must 
be laid out in a way that will attract atten- 
tion. The layout of the advertisement, that 
is, the use of illustrations and the creation of 
an appropriate and suitable atmosphere, is 
very important. In certain advertisements 
the illustration occupies the center of at- 
traction. In this way the copy ties up the 
illustration with the product. The illustra- 
tion and the copy usually aid the whole ad- 
vertisement in creatinga desirable impression. 

It is advisable and desirable for a layout to 
include the trade mark, the trade name, or a 
distinctive signature. The reason for this is 
that those familiar symbols recall to the 
reader’s mind former advertisements and, in 
this way, the effect of advertising becomes 
cumulative. 

The matters of type and printing are also 
important. Many high schools that offer vo- 
cational training have a printing department. 
Schools in almost all large cities offer courses 
in printing. The advertising teacher is urged 
to call on the printing instructor for at least 
one or two lectures on this phase of adver- 
tising. A local printer should also be invited 
to the classroom with samples of types and 
illustrative materials. 

The approach to the subjects of engravings 
and plates is a little difficult, yet it is not in- 
surmountable. While the textbook aims to 
make these subjects clear, a practical demon- 
stration makes all their processes apparent. 
Again, the printer should be consulted. 

The reproductive processes are constantly 
undergoing improvements. The teacher is 
urged to keep in touch with these newer de- 
velopments by making a contact with local 
printers and subscribing to such magazines 
as Printers Ink, and More Business. 

At this stage in the teaching of advertising, 
the teacher should urge upon the students 
the desirability of keeping a scrapbook. The 
scrapbook should be divided into sections 
under such headings as headlines, slogans, 
illustrative materials, distinctive printing, 
purposes of advertising, truth in advertising, 
and many other divisions based on the text- 
book sections. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 
meres English 
ee 


MAKING NEEDED REPAIRS. Now, that we 
have satisfied ourselves and have convinced 
our students that their “working” English is 
in need of repair and improvement, we must 
show them that the most effective way of 
bringing about the desired improvement 
within the time at our disposal is to make a 
systematic, scientific study of the various 
units of composition and expression. 

The smallest of these units is the word. 
The study and the classification of words as 
to their use in building sentences is the logical] 
way to begin our attack. We welcome classi- 
fication as an aid to every other study; why 
should we have an aversion to it in the study 
of the most important subject of all—lan- 
guage? We have hundreds of thousands of 
words, but there are only eight kinds of 
words. Words are used in only eight different 
ways. How much easier is our classification 
problem than that of the botanist and the 
geologist! 

Our first step, then, in the simplification of 
our problem is to learn to recognize, to name 
at sight, the,kinds of words. Why? How will 
recognition help us? ‘The answer to that 
question brings us to our second step. 

The ways in which each kind of word is 
used in correctly constructed sentences are 
governed by rules. These rules are as simple, 
as definite, as easy to understand as the 
rules of a game. In dominoes, we play to a 
five, not to a four; in a correct sentence, we 
modify a verb by an adverb, not by an ad- 
jective. 

At this point, let us emphasize that know- 
ing the names of the different kinds of words 
is merely a convenience. We say in the Eng- 
lish class, noun, verb, adjective, for the same 
reason that we say at home, doorknob, egg 
beater, tablecloth. The important thing is 
to know the rules governing the use of each 
kind of word. It is as important and as sen- 
sible for us to know that we should not use a 
nominative pronoun after a preposition as it 
is for the cook to know that she should not 
use the doorknob to beat an egg! 

Our ultimate objective is the ability to 
construct correct sentences; our immediate 
objective is the mastery of each kind of word. 
Let us “take over” the noun first. In the 
next Service Column, the correct use of 
nouns will be discussed. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 


| 90th — Bookkeeping 
ee 


USE OF WORKBOOKS. During the depression 
many school boards and superintendents cut 
down school costs by cutting out a great 
many “school supplies.” As an economy 
measure many school boards prohibited the 
use of workbooks in all subjects. The usual 
attitude was: “No exceptions can be per- 
mitted.” Bookkeeping and accounting 
courses were included in this economy meas- 
ure, but it soon proved to be false economy 
and it actually added to the expense of in- 
struction. 

It is true that there is an academic phase to 
bookkeeping and accounting and the learning 
process should include reading, listening, ob- 
serving, and discussion, in addition to writing. 
The heart of a course in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, however, must be written problem- 
solving. The student of bookkeeping and 
accounting must have a supply of journal 
paper, ledger paper, work sheet paper, and 
business papers. 

Now that the nation is “getting back to 
normalcy,” most schools throughout the 
country are “getting back to adequacy” in 
supplies for the courses in bookkeeping and 
accounting. Workbooks in bookkeeping are 
being permitted as true economy of sup- 
plies, money, students’ time, and teachers’ 
time and energy. 

Workbooks in bookkeeping can be made to 
decrease the cost of the bookkeeping course 
because the forms provided for students to 
use may be arranged in the most efficient 
manner. The proper number of lines re- 
quired for the solution of each exercise may 
be provided. Waste of paper is avoided. 
Fewer pages are used than when students use 
loose paper of length greater than the needs. 

Some teachers of bookkeeping have been 
compelled to have students rule all forms. 
This practice may have some educational 
value if it is done occasionally. When the 
practice becomes a continued routine, how- 
ever, it does not have educational value and 
it is exceedingly wasteful of the students’ 
time. It consumes much valuable time that 
should be devoted to learning additional 
lessons in accounting. 

The modern workbook does much more 
than provide forms for the exercises in the 
bookkeeping course. The modern workbook 
also provides a study guide for each chapter. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 


oo Economics 
ee 


TREATMENT OF CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS. 
Economics is controversial in nature. News- 
paper cartoonists, columnists, and editorial 
writers bear evidence of this fact. It is diffi- 
cult for the teacher of strong convictions not 
to feel an urgent desire to impress his ideas 
upon others. Some teachers who have been 
dealing with immature students for a num- 
ber of years feel that they have not taught 
unless they have indoctrinated the young 
minds with their own opinions. But only 
that teacher who is able to consider impar- 
tially both sides of an economic question can 
really teach economics successfully. 

The study of economics is usually confined 
to the twelfth grade. Surveys have shown 
that the processes of elimination that operate 
in the school system have made the seniors 
in the high school a highly selected group. 
These students are of higher intelligence than 
the students in other grades. They represent 
the higher social strata of the community, 
At the same time, the opinions of such stu- 
dents on most problems of social and eco- 
nomic nature are affected by their home 
environment. Their opinions reflect parental 
attitudes. Moreover, high school students 
often show the characteristic trait of skep- 
ticism. ‘The teacher should encourage the 
student to formulate his own ideas on the 
basis of considered evidence. The teacher, 
however, should avoid the natural tendency 
to assert his opinions as the last word, espe- 
cially at the beginning of the discussion of a 
controversial topic. If he can keep his stu- 
dents from realizing on which side he has 
taken his stand, he will encourage greater 
freedom in expression among the students. 

The fact that many topics are controver- 
sial need not be a handicap to the teacher. 
Indeed, controversial topics may be utilized 
as a source of interest. Out of diverse 
opinions, which for the most part are based 
on superficial knowledge and self-interest, 
may come animated contributions to class 
discussions. The teacher’s primary concern 
must be to direct the discussion so that it 
reveals what appears to be the truth of the 
matter. 

For most students, respect for the teacher’s 
opinions can best be retained by maintaining 
open-mindedness and by exercising modera- 
tion in expressing opinion. 
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REUICW OF f 


How to Be a Successful Secretary. By 
Louise Hollister Scott, of the department of secretarial 
training, Finch School, New York City. A 245-page 
printed book bound in cloth, which is a rather delight- 
ful combination of a semi-textbook style and a fiction 
style. The purpose of the book is to instill in beginners 
a certain amount of office consciousness beyond the 
realm of technical training. The book presents an in- 
teresting picture of how the successful secretary handles 
her duties and contacts. Price $2.50. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 


The Office. A magazine of office equipment pub- 
lished on the first of every month for office managers, 
purchasing agents, and others interested in the admin- 
istration of offices. An 82-page printed magazine carry- 
ing current articles on office management and an- 
nouncements of modern office equipment. This maga- 
zine should be a valuable asset to every teacher of office 
practice and secretarial training. Subscription price 
$1.50 a year. Office Publications Company, 377 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Bookkeeper’s Reference Guide. By 
Anselm J. Gallo, head of the accounting department of 
the Drake Business Schools, New York City. An 82- 
page printed booklet illustrated with forms and records. 
The instructions cover such procedures as (a) procedure 
for the day’s work, (b) the art of posting, (c) taking 
trial balances, (d) pay rolls, ete. Price $1.00, with a 
25 per cent discount when ten or more copies are ordered 
for a school. Anselm J. Gallo, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Principles and Problems of Office Practice. 
By Peter L. Agnew. A 277-page mimeographed bound 
book for a college teacher-training course in office 
practice. This book will not only be of considerable 
interest to teacher-training institutions, but should also 
be of interest to business colleges and high schools that 
offer courses in office practice, particularly those de- 
voted to machines. The student is given an outline with 
references, instructions, and detailed problems to be 
completed as outlined. Price $2.50. New York Uni- 
versity Press Bookstore, Washington Square East, New 
York, New York. 





Survey of Commercial Subjects and Com- 
mercial Teachers in Western Illinois High 
Schools. Prepared'by a class in commercial education 
under the direction of Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. A 
20-page printed report that makes a study of the sub- 
jects that are offered, the years in which subjects are 
taught, the required subjects, the elective subjects, the 
number of students enrolled, the length of class periods, 
the outside practice, the number of teachers, the status 
of teachers, the experience of teachers, the teaching 
load, and the extra curricular activities of teachers. 
Not available for general distribution. For additional 
information, write Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 


The Commercial Curriculum—Monograph 
37. By R. G. Walters, director of teacher training, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. Pub- 
lished in July, 1987. This monograph originally ap- 
peared in 1933. It was brought up to date in 1985 and 
has been thoroughly revised in its latest edition. It 
covers five important topics as follows: “Bases for 
Constructing the Curriculum,” “Junior High School 
Commercial Subjects,” “Senior High School Commer- 
cial Subjects,” “Types of Senior High School Curric- 
ula,” and “Bibliography.” Single copies free. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
By Harvey A. Andruss, Dean of Instruction, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. A 
178-page printed book bound in paper. This book on 
methods is the outgrowth of Professor Andruss’ ex- 
perience in training teachers over a period of several 
years. It contains the following units: “Bookkeeping— 
A School Subject,” “Order of Presentation,” “‘Presen- 
tation of the Periodic Summary,” “Presentation of 
Practice Sets,” “Some New Proposals in Teaching and 
Testing Bookkeeping,” ‘Reference Material.” Price 
$1.00 list. South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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for an introductory, 


personal-value, foundation course 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition e By Crabbe and Slinker 


The new GENERAL BUSINESS is the outgrowth of two previous 
editions that have been very successful. GENERAL BUSINESS 
is now used in a total of more than 4,500 schools. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is in accord with the recognized objec- 
tives of an introductory course in business. In many schools 
this course is offered to all pupils and is required of those who 
contemplate entering the commercial department. All the sub- 
ject matter is of value to every pupil and serves to provide an 
important background for those who continue in commercial 
work. Emphasis is placed on personal use, business informa- 
tion, and economic understanding. 


Available with workbooks, achievement tests, examinations, 
and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - SanFrancisco - Dallas 
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CHUCKLE 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Can’t Be Done 


Ardent Suitor: “Sir, I want your daughter for my 
wife.” 
Irate Father: “Young man, you go home and tell 


your wife that she can’t have my daughter.” 
eee 
No Comfort in That! 


Kind old lady on holiday trip, to fellow-passenger 
who is a bad sailor: ““They say a novel will sometimes 
distract one’s thought from seasickness—would you 
like to read this one?” 

“‘What’s the title?” 

“The Great Upheaval.’ ” 


ee ee 
Ingenuity 


Teacher: “Who was the smartest inventor?” 

Pupil: “Thomas A. Edison. He invented the phono- 
graph and the radio so people would stay up all night 
and use his electric light bulbs.” 

eee 


Terse 


An English reporter, frequently reprimanded for re- 
lating too many details and warned to be brief, sent in 
the following: 

“Last night Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Panmore’s ball, complained of feeling ill, took a drink, 
his hat, his coat, his departure, no notice of his friends, 
a taxi, a pistol from his pocket, and finally his life. Nice 


chap. Regrets.” 
eee 


Inevitable 


Prof. Borem is going to speak in chapel today. Isn’t 
he tiresome? His speeches are just like a cat’s tail.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Fur to the end.” 

“Td say the worst thing about Prof. Borem’s speeches 
are that they are like a mongrel dog’s tail.” 

“‘Why are they like a dog’s tail?” 

“Bound to a cur.” saat dae 


It Worked 


A man entered a barber’s shop for a haircut. The 
barber mentioned that his client’s hair was getting thin 
on top. 

“Why not try a bottle of my wonderful hair restorer?” 
he urged. “It’s only a quarter.” 

The customer did. A week later he returned to the 


shop. 

“Well,” asked the barber, “how did you find the hair 
restorer?” 

“T left the bottle on the kitchen table, and my wife, 
thinking | it was a new kind of furniture polish, started 
to use it,” the other replied. ““How much do you charge 

to shave a sideboard?” 
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Inexperienced 


“I wonder why it is that people always refer to a 
canoe as ‘she’?” 
“Evidently you never tried to guide one.” 
eee 


Problem 


Father: “Isn’t it wonderful how little chicks get out 
of their shells?” 
Son: “What gets me is how they get in.” 
eee 


Commercialized 


Proprietor of mountain hotel (to newly arrived guest) : 
“This is your room, sir. If you want a fine view over 
the mountains, put a dime in the slot and the shutters 
open for five minutes.” 

ee ee 


Smoke Up 


Salesman: “Did you like that cigar I gave you? For 
500 coupons of that brand you get a banjo.” 

Clerk: “If I smoked 500 of those cigars, I'd need a 
harp.” ee le 


Competition 


“They say Jones is devoted to his golf and his wife is 
equally fond of auction sales.” 

“Yes, and the funny part about it is that they both 
talk in their sleep. The other night the people in the 
next apartment heard him shout ‘Fore,’ and immediately 
his wife yelled, ‘Four and a quarter!’ ” 

eee 


Regrets 


“You love her very much?” 
“So much that when her first husband died, I married 
her so I might share her grief and so lessen it.” 
“And how did it work?” 
“Fine! I’m sorrier now for his death than she is.” 
ee e@ 


Dizzy With Love 


He: “I wish we’d never met. Before we were married 
I had a nice balance in the bank, and now—” 

She: “But, darling, ‘love’ makes the world go round.” 

He: “Yes, but I didn’ t expect to go so fast as to make 


me lose my balance.” 
ee 


Information 


An old colored mammy was holding up the line in 
front of the ticket seller’s window. “I want a ticket for 
Florence,” she was saying. 

The ticket agent, after a great deal of fumbling over 
railroad guides, asked, “Where is Florence?’ 

The old mammy replied, ““There she is settin’ over 
dar on de bench.” 
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Delta Pi Epsilon 


Delta Pi Epsilon, the honorary business 
education fraternity, held a successful sum- 
mer initiation meeting late in July at the 
Hotel Albert, New York City. 

Nineteen new members were admitted, 
bringing the total membership to 143. The 
new candidates came from wide-spread por- 
tions of the United States to attend the 
summer session at New York University. 
They were selected by their fellow students 
and by the faculty as being worthy of ad- 
mission to this honorary fraternity. The 
South and the Middle West were well repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Ralph E. Pickett, assistant dean of 
the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, was admitted as an honorary mem- 
ber. Dr. Pickett is an outstanding authority 
in the field of vocational education. Other 
members of the faculty who were present at 
the meeting were: Dr. Herbert Tonne, Peter 
Agnew, Dr. Paul Lomax, P. Meyers Heiges, 
and Helen Reynolds. Margaret Ely, who is 
also a member of the faculty, was one of the 
new initiates. 

Delta Pi Epsilon looks forward to an ac- 
tive program this coming school year. Alpha 
Chapter, which is at the New York Univer- 
sity, was founded in 1936. It is expected 
that other chapters will soon be founded in 
the other universities which have representa- 
tive departments of business education. 


Puckett Appointed at Denver 


With the opening of 
the school term at the 
University of Denver, 
Cecil Puckett succeeded 
Professor Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, who became director 
of commercial education 
of Des Moines Public 
Schools. 

Mr. Puckett went to 
the University of Denver 
from Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, where he has served 
on the faculty for five 
years. Previous to his 
experience at Ball State 
Teachers College, he taught in the high 
schools of Rushville and Shelbyville, Ind. 

His undergraduate work was completed 
at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. He obtained his Master’s 
degree from the Indiana University in 1932 
and has continued his graduate work at the 
University of Colorado and Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Puckett has had a variety of business 
experience and has been active in numerous 
professional organizations. He has served 
as president of the commercial section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association and has 
served as an officer of several other groups. 





Cecil Puckett 











A NEW SERVICE 


TESTS FOR 
Z2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Teachers using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING may now ob- 
tain a series of six achievement tests for the first-year course in 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING (covering Parts I and II). The 
tests contain a variety of testing material to provide a complete 
testing program. Each test contains a memorized sentence and 
a memorized paragraph and a timed-writing paragraph for use 
in measuring speed. An optional timed-writing paragraph is 
included. 

The nature of the other material in each test is determined 
by the content of the instructional blocks covered in the text- 
book. For instance, some tests include proof reading, punctua- 
tion and spacing, typing from corrected copy, parts of the 
business letter, centering and tabulating, etc. 


The tests sell for 12 cents a set for the series of six, subject 
to the usual school discount. Write for samples of the tests. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago Dallas 





San Francisco 
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WATITED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman with A. B. degree and twelve years’ varied ex- 
perience as teacher in high schools, junior colleges, and 
— schools, desires position as teacher. Address, 

o. 53. 





Young man, 30, with eight years’ public school ex- 
perience, desires connection with a reliable business 
school with the prospect of buying an interest at a later 
date. Has a B. S. degree in commercial education. Ad- 
dress, No. 54. 





Young man, 32, with outstanding record as sales pro- 
moter, teacher, and organizer desires connection with 
progressive business co e as field representative or 
manager. Is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
with a Master’s degree. Could teach part time if neces- 
sary. Is an eloquent public speaker and is thoroughly 
versed in the values of business training. Would also be 
interested in leasing or buying a good school in a favor- 
able territory, or would organize a new school with a 
suitable partner. Address, No. 55. 





Experienced business college man with two degrees, 
four years’ teaching experience, three years’ experience 
as principal of leading commercial school, two years’ 
business experience, and three years’ experience as owner 
and manager of a secretarial school, desires position with 
a reliable business college. Location not important; can 
@0 anywhere. Address, No. 56. 





Man of mature years, an experienced teacher and 
executive, desires to change present position. Would con- 
sider position as president, dean, registrar, or publicit 
director in a junior or senior college, preparatory school, 
or high-grade business school. Holds A. B., D. C. S., 
A. M., and Ed. D., degrees from standard colieges. Has 
held responsible positions in well-known institutions. 
Available on short notice. Will accept modest salary if 
= has future and prospect of permanency. Address 

-, Box 101, Station C, Atlanta, Georgia. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced business college man, having college de- 
ow, wishes to buy or lease small school in South or 
uthwest, or form a partnership in a good school. Best 
¢ — Give full details in first letter. , Address, 
0. 62. 





An experienced business college man wishes to buy a 
small business school. State terms, inventory, etc. Pre- 
fers Eastern states. Address, No.:63. 





An experienced business college man with two degrees 
desires to lease or buy an interest in a good business 
school. Give full particulars. Address, No. 64. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced field man who is not afraid 
to work. Field consists of a trade territory with a popula- 
tion of 300,000, containing diversified industries. An ex- 
cellent money-maker for the right man. Limited com- 
= Address, Midwest Commercial College, Pueblo, 

orado. 





WANTED: An experienced solicitor for a progressive 
ag college. Must furnish good references. Address, 
o. 57. 





WANTED: Solicitor for growing Southern business 
college. Must have excellent record and A-1 references. 
Salary and gasoline. Address, No. 58. 





WANTED: Young man experienced in business school 
work. One who can teach bookkeeping and typing part 
time, and do field work part time in a New York suburb. 
Good position for a congenial worker. Send all particu- 
lars and photograph with first letter. Address, No. 59. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A three-teacher business college in most 
progressive section ot Ohio. Established in 1894. Is lo- 
cated in the heart of the city and has the very finest 
equipment. Has a prestige enjoyed by few private busi- 
ness schools. Price only $10,500 cash or $12,000 payable 
in four years without interest. Do not write unless down- 
payment of $6,000 cash can be made. Address, No. 60. 





FOR SALE: Business college in Oklahoma. Estab- 
lished for over 20 years. Present enrollment over one 
hundred and growing rapidly. No competition within a 
hundred miles. Equipment in fine condition. Has a good 
reputation for doing high-grade work and graduates are 
placed without trouble. Reasonable operating expenses. 
For a quick sale will take $7,000 on fairly easy terms. 
Owner retiring because of ill health. Address, No. 61. 





FOR SALE: A high-grade secretarial school estab- 
lished four years ago. Located in a most prosperous and 
rapidly growing community in the South. Best of reputa- 
tion. Small amount of cash needed; possession at any 
ge Owner selling because of other interests. Address, 

0. 65. 





stationery for completing the problems. 
colleges. 


Cincinnati New York 





SOCIAL SECURITY AND PAYROLL TAX ACCOUNTING 
by J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 
A new combination textbook and workbook available in a loose-leaf binder. 
from the laws and regulations, explanations of the laws and regulations, questions, problems, and special 
This course is recommended for private business schools and 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
San Francisco 


It provides quotations 


Dallas Chicago 
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hat is the proper 
thing to do? 


you'll find the answer in... 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Miss Ray Abrams 


When your graduates go into business, they will often ask 
themselves, ‘‘What is the proper thing to do in this situation?’ 
You will help them to be more successful and will relieve them 
from frequent causes of embarrassment if you will foresee some 
of their problems and train them accordingly. BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR is a new type of book that covers an untouched 
field of business education. It dwells upon the intangible 
psychological problems of business behavior that face every 
office worker. Your students will enjoy the interesting style 
developed through practical case problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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Inexpensive 


WORKBOOK for 
ARITHMETIC 





DRILLS and TESTS 
in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 
Ww 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is essentially a work- 
book. It contains seventy-five drills 
covering the calculations the student 
will most likely encounter in business. 
A standard time is given for the com- 
pletion of each drill. Speed is en- 
couraged, but accuracy is stressed. 
For each drill there is a correspond- 
ing test. A standard time is set for 
the test. A minimum score is estab- 
lished and the student is graded on 
improvement. Progress charts are 
provided. The drill book can be used 
independently or with any textbook. 


WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 


Chicago Dallas 


Cincinnati 


New York 
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Professor Douglas at Cedar Falls 


At the beginning of the 
fall term, Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, formerly of New 
Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, was appointed 
head of the commerce de- 
partment of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. He replaced 
Ira Condit, who has re- 
tired after many years of 
service. Mr. Condit or- 
ganized the department 
and has served it con- 
tinuously until his retire- 
ment this year. 

Professor Douglas obtained his Doctor’s 
degree in August, 1936, from the University 
of Iowa. He wrote his thesis on “The Field 
of Nonvocational Bookkeeping for High 
School.” In addition to his experience in 
New Mexico, Professor Douglas has also 
taught in Jefferson and Burlington, Iowa, 
and has served as the superintendent of 
schools at Beaver and Stratford, Iowa. 





Lloyd Douglas 


Kansas Meeting 


The Kansas State Commercial Teachers 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
the Allis Hotel, Wichita, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 5 and 6: Sectional meet- 
ings will be held throughout the state on 
the same dates. 


Louis J. Bounous of East High School, 
Wichita, Kansas, is president of the Associa- 
tion this year. He has arranged the follow- 
ing program for the noon meeting at the 
Allis Hotel on November 5: 


Welcome: Richard E. Black, President, Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce 


“Junior Business Training”’—Ernest H. Crabbe, 
editor and author, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The Relation of Business Education to General 
Education”—L. W. Brooks, principal of East High 
School, Wichita, Kansas 

Mr. Bounous will preside at the breakfast 

meeting in the Allis Hotel on Saturday 
morning at 8:30. R. C. Denton of Great 
Bend, Kansas, will be the toastmaster. The 
following speakers will appear on the break- 
fast program: 

W. D. Wigent, manager of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


“Bookkeeping in High School”—Professor F. H. 
Elwell, Courtesy of Ginn and Company 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. Walter Ross e Fourth Edition 


SELECTIVE 
INTENSIVE 
THOROUGH 


W 





) Over a period of seventeen years, BUSINESS ENGLISH 
has gradually grown in popularity until it is one of the 
| most widely used books in its field. It continues to be 
| popular because of its sane, methodical, simple method of 
presenting business English. It eliminates the frills of 
teaching, but launches directly into specific training 
on such topics as nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The last 
half of the book is devoted to letter writing. Each chap- 
ter is divided into assignments which 
may be taught in any sequence; thus 
flexibility in presentation is provided. 


W 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Specialists in Busi Educati = | 
(Specialists in Business Education) ~ KB weshtheck 


is available 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 





Why is the steel center 
located where it is ? 











ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition e By Staples and York 
WwW 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY puts two and two 

together. It tells the student how and why. 

Geographic facts are converted into reasons. 

The course, therefore, becomes interesting. 

The subject matter makes a lasting impression 
upon the student because he is not merely memorizing facts, 
but is developing economic understanding. 


If you will read just one chapter in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
you will see why students enjoy studying it. The textbook is avail- 
able with a workbook, tests, an examination, and a_ teachers’ 
manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SRPECTIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATig® 





